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10  Costumes 
from  3  Patterns 

The  New  Textile 
Labeling  Law 

Understanding 
Food  Additives 

A  Challenge  to 
Guidance 


Looking  Ahead 
to  Marrume 


New  Methods  in  Home  Cleaning  from  Bissell 


BISSELL 

SHAMPOO  MASTER 


An  amazingly  improved 
model  of  the  famous 
Shampoo  Master  that 
first  made  home  rug 
cleaning  really  practical. 
Automatically  applies 
just  the  right  amount  of 
shampoo  on  forward 
motion.  Available  in 
two  new  combinations. 


BISSELL  RUG  SHAMPOO 


I  —twice  the  cleaning  power— in  Lg 
'  22  01.,  Yt  gallon  and  lull  gallons 


THE 

SPEEDMASTER  CLEANER 


Big,  top-opening  dust-door.  Touch-con¬ 
trol  handle.  Glides  under  lowestfurniture. 

W  I 


BISSELL 


UPHOLSTERY  KIT 


THE  BISSELL 
SPONGEMASTER  MOP 


First  with  effortless  push-pull  squeezing. 
30%  more  sponge  area.  5  year  guarantee 
on  mop  (except  sponge). 


SHAMPOO 


MASTER 


No.  239 


Includes  Shampoo 
Master,  Bissell  Uphol¬ 
stery  Kit  and  22  oz. 
Rug  Shampoo 


.Wir  Products  that  help  keep  homes  BisselUclean  . . . 


yen 


(Aussroom 


Materials  to  make  teaching  easier 


SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  TEACHERS ...  SEE  COUPON 


THE 

OF  HOME  CLEANING 

SPECIALLY  PRICED 
FOR  CLASSROOM  USE- 
25  copies  for  $5 
PLUS  ONE  COPY  fREE 


146  pages  of  concise, 
clear  information  on  modern 
home  cleaning  planned  to 
make  home  care  more 
effective,  more  efficient. 


BOOK 


f, 

"Ome  nIPan 


RUG  AND 

UPHOLSTERY  CARE 


A  new  folder  of  "rec¬ 
ipes"  to  keep  rugs, 
carpets  and  upholstery 
new  and  clean  for 
years.  Another  valu¬ 
able  teaching  aid. 


Use  the  Coupon  on  Page  59 

TO  ORDER  BISSELL  HOME 
CLEANING  PRODUCTS  AND 
TEACHING  MATERIALS  AT 
THESE  SPECIAL  PRICES 


For  foam 
cleaning  all  types 
of  upholstery 
fabrics. 
Includes 
Upholstery 
Shampoo  and 
"dry-hands" 
applicator. 


BiSSSlI  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


"Circle  Cooking"  Saves  Food  Flavor,  Vitamins 
—it’s  cooking  the  modern,  waterless  way.  You  use  little  or  no 
water  .  .  .  none  of  the  goodness  is  diluted  or  poured  down  the 
drain.  "Circle  Cooking”  design  spreads  heat  evenly. 

Food  Cooks  Evenly  .  .  .  Never  Sticks.  You  never  get  hot  spots 
.  .  .  just  even  cooking.  Each  piece  is  scientifically  cast  with 
thick  bottom  and  graduated  thickness  on  the  sides  to  circle 
heat  evenly  from  bottom,  to  sides,  to  top. 

Easy-Cleaning,  Lifetime-Bright  Finish  is  stainless  porcelain  .  .  . 
cleans  without  rubbing  .  .  .  can’t  chip,  crack,  or  peel. 

Choice  of  4  Gay,  Fashion  Colors — Capri  Turquoise,  Sun 
Valley  Yellow,  Hacienda  Red,  and  Bermuda  Pink. 


SPECIAL!  SAVE  40%!  ENTIRE  CLUB  LINE 


(A)  1-^.  Sauc«p«n  with  cvvar . $A.3S 

(B)  1  S«uc«pan  with  c*v«r .  6.9S 

(C)  2-^.  S«wc«p«n  with  cov«f .  7.95 

(O)  3.^.  Sauca^n  with  cavac .  $.95 

(E)  B'A"  Cavarad  Pry  fan .  7.95 

(P)  10"  Chickan  Pryar  wHh  cavar .  9.95 

(O)  12"  Chickan  Pryar . 12.95 

(H)  4V^>^.  Dutch  Ovan  with  cavar . 10.95 

(I)  1-^.  Caataraia  with  warmar .  S.95 

(J)  1 Caataraia  with  warmar .  9.95 

(K)  2’A>c|t.  Caaaaraia  with  warmar . 11.95 

(L)  Twa  1  Vi-cit.  Caaaaralaa  with  dauMa  warmar .  19.95 


For  catalogs  and  your  special  Home  Econo¬ 
mist  discount  on  Club  Aluminum  "Holiday” 
and  other  Club  products,  use  coupon  below 
or  in  Coupon  Section  of  this  issue. 


I  CLUB  ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS  CO.  HI 

I  •25— 26lh  Siraat,  La  Oranga  Park,  lllinaia 

I  PIraae  attach  coupon  to  your  letterhead  and  aend  to  above  addreaa. 

•  □  Enclooed  find  cheek  (or . covering  following  Club  Aluminum 

I  "Holiday”  Cookware:  (color) . (key  lettera) . 

I  □  Pleaae  send  the  following  FREE  teaching  aids  in  the  quantity 
I  indicated: 


Aluminum 
^  Holiday 


CITY  &  ZONE. 


STAINLESS  PORCELAIN  FINISH  COOKWARE 
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;  f 

FREE  TEACHING  AIDSI 

1 

FREE  colorful  wall  chart,  supple¬ 
mentary  lesson  folders  and  illu.s- 

[  ■ 

£ 

f 

t  rated  recipe  folders  are  available 
in  quantity  for  classroom  use.  Fill 

in  coupon  below  for  your  order. 

so  GOOD  AT  BREAKFAST.  There’s 
no  pleasanter  way  to  get  the  important 
nourishment  of  rice  plus  so  many  other 
valuable  nutrients  than  in  a  bowlful  of 
Kellogg’s  Special  K  —  protein  partner 
for  milk. 


SO  GOOD  IN  COOKING.  Kellogg’s 
Rice  Krispies  add  flavor  and  nutrition 
to  your  recipes — help  create  delicious 
new  ones.  Sample  these  Marshmallow 
Crispy  Treats  and  see.  (Write  Kay 
Kellogg  for  recipe.) 


SO  GOOD  FOR  SNACKS.  Snacking 
sweet  ’n  chocolaty  Kellogg’s  Cocoa 
Krispies  is  a  nourishing  treat.  And 
these  cocoa-flavored  puffs  of  rice  are 
great  for  dessert  and  ice  cream  top¬ 
ping.  Kids  say  they’re  ’coco-lossal’ ! 


Kellogg’s  cereals  are 
best  for  you- 

any  way  you  eat  *em—any  time  of  day 


FREE  FROM  KELLOGG’S  TO 
HOME  ECONOMISTS.  Kay  Kellogg’s 
new  folder  on  the  wonderful  candy 
that’s  so  easy  to  make  with  Kellogg’s 
Rice  Krispies.  Write  Dept,  of  Home 
Economics  Services,  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Use  coupon  on  page  67. 
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when  you  teach 
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Special 


HOME  EC  TEACHERS 

cm  Mcitlng  eontasf . . . 

^  '  •xdw«y*ly  for  yovr  shici*nta!  ** 


With  Your  Editors 


The 

sixth  annual 


Or.  Hotel  Addison 


I  GEARED 

I  SUlinG-A'UlAY 


Since  so  many  teachers  use  Co-ed 
in  the  classroom  we  have  coordinated 
the  contents  ot  Practical  and  Co-ed 
(pajje  5).  This  easy  reference  should 
he  a  convenience  in  teaching.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  we  have  placed  the  “Suggestions 
for  I'sing  (a)-ed  in  the  Classroom” 
nearby  (pages  7  and  S). 

rhe  “suggestion”  |>ages  are  written 
1)\  Dr.  Hazel  H.  .\ddison.  Dr.  .Addison 
is  Assistant  Professor  of  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Hunter  (a)llege.  New  York 
('ity,  where  she  conducts  classes  tor 
both  student  teachers  and  graduate 
students.  Dr.  .Addison  has  lH*en  a  class¬ 
room  teacher  in  high  schools  in  Illinois, 
.Assistant  State  Snpervi.sor  of  Home 
Economics  for  the  state  of  Illinois,  and 
Instructor,  Home  Economics  Educa¬ 
tion,  N’ev\  York  University. 


Junior  or  Sonior  High  School  (boginning 
with  9th  grodo)  or  Coliogo  Wvol  Homo 
EC  ttudoflti  only  oro  oiig^lo.^^T^ 


I  Ihe  two  little  gears 
.  on  Swing -A -Way  Can 
I  Openers  guarantee 
I  perfect  performance . . . 
j  every  time.  Easier, 
I  smoother,  positive  cut- 
I  ting  and  extra  long  life. 
I  Magnetic  Lid-Lifter 
I  picks  up  cut  out  lid. 
I  Choice  of  red,  white 
I  or  yellow  enamel. 


niiST  PRizc  ...  12  complete  place  set¬ 
tings  of  Lenox  Chino,  sterling  and  glass. 

SECOND  PRIZE  .  6  Complete  place  set¬ 
tings  of  Lenox  China,  sterling  and  glass 

NEXT  28  PRIZES  ...  2  ploce  settings  of 
Lenox  Chino 

NEXT  150  PRIZES  ...  A  Lenox  China  cup 
and  saucer 

You  olso  win  a  valuable  prize  if  one  of  your 
students  wins. 


(a-lcbratiiig  ten  years  of  broadcast¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Iva  Bennett  gave  a  special 
program  over  W'NYC  (New  York  City) 
on  November  2.  19.59.  She  charted  the 
progress  made  in  the  field  of  nutrition 
and  food  processing  during  the  past 
decade.  Mrs.  Bennett  has  a  daily  pro¬ 
gram  t)\i'r  W’NYC]  called  “Listen  to 
Nutrition.” 

“Listen  to  Nutrition,”  the  only  sus¬ 
taining  program  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation,  is  presented  by  the  city  station 
in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  C]ity 
Health  Department’s  Bureau  of  Nutri¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  writing  the  daily 
broadcast,  .Mrs.  Bennett  prepares  food 
guides,  menus,  promotional  material, 
and  answers  an  enormous  amount  of 
mail.  In  a  news  release  prior  to  the 
(Contii)tied  on  paf>e  75) 


CONTEST  CLOSES  April  19.  1960 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY 


lENOX  CHINA  TABLE  SEHING  CONTEST 
lenox,  Inc.,  Trenton  S,  N.  J 


Retail 


special  low  price  to  home  economists 
see  coupon  on  page  139. 


Namp  of  teachpr 


School  (StatP  whether  High  School.  College,  etc.) 


Slfppt  Of  R  P  0 


City  State 

Pleoie  order  only  one  kit  per  student 
Number  of  Free 


America’s  favorite  can  opener 


Kits  for  Student* 


SWING.  A- WAY  MANUFACTURING  CO 
4100  Beck  Avenue  •  Saint  Louis  16,  Mo. 
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Suggestions 
Issue  of  C^o-ecl 


for 

1. 

using  this 

in 

the  claSroom 

1 

Foods 

and  Nutrition 


1.  Ask  each  stiicieiit  to  plan  with  her  mother  an  order 
list  for  food  shopping  in  a  snix*rinarket  after  she  has  read 
“The  ProjH'r  ShopiH*r”  (page  27).  In  class,  discuss  these 
shopping  plans,  then  divide  into  small  groups  to  make 
imsters  listing  “Caiides  for  the  Proper  Shopper  in  the  Sn|H*r- 
market.” 

2.  ffave  students  report  and  evalnate  their  exj^Tienc'cs 
while  shopping  in  a  supermarket,  using  the  guides  which 
they  deseloped  in  class. 

3.  Have  .students  take  the  matching  (jiiiz,  “What’s  on 
\onr  Mind?”  (page  1.3),  to  find  out  how  much— or  how 
little— they  know  about  selecting  table  settings  for  their 
future  homes. 

4.  Suggest  that  each  student  bring  in  one  idea  or  short 
cut  for  efficienc>  in  the  kitchen.  Some  suggestions  are 
mentioned  in  “Here’s  How”  (page  47). 

.5.  Kemind  students  to  clip  the  8-page  section  on  “How 
to  Master  the  Art  of  (lake  .Making”  (pages  ‘ll-.'BS)  and  add 
it  to  their  collection  of  other  Bi'tty  (.'rocker  cooking  sections 
w  Inch  ha\  e  appeared  in  Co-ed. 

6.  When  teaching  how  to  prepare  cakes  for  family  meals 
and  for  entertaining,  discuss  the  t\|H‘s  of  cakes  made  today; 
the  importance  of  choosing  the  right  pan  and  preparing  it 
for  the  cake  batter;  how  to  know  when  the  cake  is  done; 
and  how  to  care  for  yonr  cake  after  it  is  baked.  Illustrate 
by  show  ing  pieces  of  various  tyiws  of  cakes,  |)ro|H‘r  baking 
pans,  and  storage  facilities. 

7.  Bring  to  class  pictures  showing  \arions  types  and 
kinds  of  frostings.  Discuss  |)ossibilities  for  making  some  of 
these  in  class. 

8.  Prepare  a  pictorial  bulletin  Ixtard  display,  showing  a 
dinner  menu  with  suggestions  for  v.nions  cakes  for  dessert. 
On  another  bulletin  board  have  a  display  of  cakes  esix-cially 
for  parties  with  some  “How  to  mak<‘”  suggestions.  (Such 
displays  will  be  most  meaningful  if  prepared  In  student 
committees  with  the  teacher’s  guidance.) 

9.  P'or  advanced  cla.sses  conduct  a  time  ami  motion  study 
of  th«*  (lake  Mix  inethml  compared  with  the  Donble-(,)nick 
method. 

10.  Demonstrate  using  a  eake  mix,  emphasizing  the  ini- 
])ortance  of  following  directions,  rhen  discuss  d(*s.sert  vari¬ 
ations  which  may  be  made  from  cake  mixes. 

11.  Have  students  plan  a  simple  menu  using  a  butter- 


cake  for  dessert,  their  market  order  and  work  schedule  for 
laboratory  preparation  ami  .serving.  During  the  next  labora¬ 
tory  period  follow'  the  plan  and  work  .schedule.  Evaluate 
procedure.  Use  the  “Bett\  (Irm-ker  Score  (lard”  for  butter- 
type  cakes. 

12.  (lompare  the  favorite  tofnls  eaten  by  Maria  in  (Ihile 
(page  46)  with  those  preferred  by  students  in  sour  class. 
Suggest  that  students  try  the  reci|X‘  for  Picante  tie  .Mai/ 
(Chilean  Spiced  (lorn)  at  home  when  fresh  corn  is  in  .season. 

13.  Obtain  information  from  tlu‘  library  on  the  diet  of 
the  Chilean  jx*ople.  How  does  the  climate  affect  their  diet? 
What  are  their  agricnitnral  products? 

14.  Draw  attention  of  students  to  the  new  column  “Beci|M‘ 
Konndnp”  and  suggest  they  clip  the  reci|X'  for  ShooHy  Pie 
for  their  files. 

1.5.  Plan  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch  \’alentine  party  to  1m- 
given  by  a  chess  or  by  your  chapter  of  P’uture  Homemakers 
of  .\merica.  (See  “Paairty”  suggestions  pages  10-12.)  Discuss 
ideas,  then  ilecide  on  the  details  for  this  party.  Use  chalk¬ 
board  for  planning  w  ith  the  group. 

16.  Have  a  laboratory,  using  stndent.s’  ideas  for  refresh 
ments  and  those  in  Co-ed,  then  decide  upon  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  foods  for  the  X’alentine  party. 

17.  Have  a  student  rejiort  on  “She  Caters  to  Celebrities  ’ 
on  page  14.  P'ollow  by  class  discussion  of  duties  and  (pialifi- 
cations  of  a  fiMKl  supers  isor. 


Clothing 
and  Textiles 


1.  .After  students  have  reail  “I-et’s  Co  to  a  P’abnlons 
.Attic”  (pages  42-4.3),  intrcMlnce  the  ileselopment  of  tlesign 
in  clothing.  Kefer  to  illustrations  showing  fashions  of  the 
past  and  their  present-day  counterparts. 

2.  .Assign  a  research  protect  to  explore  the  history  of 
fashion  in  both  line  and  design.  Use  library  references 
mnseums  (where  possible),  and  Crandmother’s  attic.  Bring 
findings  to  cla.ss.  Show  how  pattern  companies  and  design 
ers  t(Mlay  gain  inspiration  from  the  past.  Snmmari/.e  b\ 
preparing  an  exhibit  or  a  bnih-tin  board  showing  tin-  iiiHn 
ence  of  fashions  of  the  |>ast  n|M)n  present  day  apparel. 

.3.  Study  the  “Window  -Shopping  w  ith  Co-ed”  illustrations 
to  see  how  Hopscotch  plaids  may  lx*  combined  with  plain 
materials  to  refresh  a  winter  wardrobe.  What  is  meant  b' 
Scotchgard  fabric  finish?  (See  page  .56.) 

4.  Visit  hxal  stores  to  get  information  al>unt  various 
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htbric  finishes.  I.^)ok  at  the  store  window  displays  for  spring 
c-olor  and  fabric  combination;  also  note  new  spring  styles. 

5.  Examine  tlie  patterns  showing  advance  styles  for  spring 
and  E.ister  .sewing  (pages  16-17);  also  Irrowse  in  other 
inagaisiiK's  lor  ideas,  then  write  yonr  forecast  for  spring 
tashions. 

6.  Analy/e  the  clothing  shown  on  pages  16-17  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  w»)nld  be  most  appropriate  for  a  tall,  thin  fig¬ 
ure;  a  short,  thin  figure;  a  tall,  heavy  figure;  a  short,  heavy 
figure.  Also  note  the  most  flattering  hair  styles  tor  the  vari¬ 
ous  tyiM's  of  faces. 

7.  As  students  plan  tln  ir  wardrobes  for  s|)iing,  they  may 
show  concern  about  recent  g.iins  in  w<*ight  or  about  being 
too  thin.  Suggest  that  students  read  “Bnttcrball  or  Hcan- 
|M)le?”  (jiage  24). 

S.  Ifaxe  students  check  the  (|ni/.  on  page  .oO  to  find  out 
how  they  ratr-  on  the  best-groomed  list.  Discuss  how  to  ItMik 
one’s  lH‘st  at  all  times. 

9.  Divide  class  into  discussion  groups  to  share  ideas  on 
shopping  in  a  department  .store  for  (1)  a  gift  and  (2)  a  dress 
(page  27).  Snmmari/e  by  listing  tips  for  shopping  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store. 

10.  For  attractive  use  of  inexpensive  textiles  in  a  bed¬ 
room,  reb'r  to  “Hooin  to  la\<‘  In”  (pages  44-45). 


Home  and 

Family  Relationships 


1.  U'liat  attitudes  and  values  do  you  assume  to  have 
been  basic  in  the  family  life  of  PejX‘  Jaeger  (sw  short  story 
lK‘ginning  on  page  13)?  Doug  .Anderson?  Descrilx*  situ¬ 
ations  in  the  story,  “Skimeisfer,’  which  show  these  attitudes 
and  values. 

2.  Discuss  Laura  Mae’s  problem  about  marriage,  de¬ 
scribed  on  i)age  25.  Beview  Gay  Head’s  advice.  Do  you 
agree?  Talk  about  important  points  to  be  considered  by 
girls  and  boys  Iwfore  marriage. 

3.  When  teaching  students  to  develop  a  sensitivity  to  the 
feelings  of  others,  ask  them  to  think  of  situations  in  which 
they  have  had  hurt  feelings  either  within  their  family  or 
outside  of  the  home.  Talk  about  how  “the  things  people 
say”  affect  us.  Describe  the  reactions  of  various  |x*rsonality 
ty|H‘s  to  criticism  (page  29). 

4.  L'se  “Decorating  on  a  Budget”  (pages  44-45)  as  a  class 
assignment.  Discuss  the  problem  chosen.  Is  this  typical? 
How  does  it  compare  with  decorating  problems  in  homes 
of  your  students?  Outline  the  plan  presented  for  improve¬ 
ment,  listing  jobs  to  be  done  and  approximate  costs  of  ma¬ 
terial.  Cdu'ck  convenience  features  which  stntlents  like. 

■5.  .Appoint  a  committee  to  arrange  a  bulletin  board  on 
ideas  lor  “Decorating  on  a  Budget.” 

6.  Decid<‘  how  a  problem  window  in  your  home  could 
be  givf'ii  a  new  look. 

7.  Suggest  that  students  talk  with  their  mothms  and 
fathers  about  possible  improvements  for  their  homes.  Plan 
and  carry  out  a  hoini"  project  on  room  improxement.  (ideas 
on  pages  44-45  may  be  helpful.) 

8.  Gonduct  a  research  project  on  family  life  in  C.'hilc 
and  compare  xx  ith  that  in  the  United  States.  (.An  example 


is  given  on  page  46.)  Compare  .Maria’s  leisure-time  activi¬ 
ties  with  tho.se  of  students  in  class. 

9.  Plan  a  A^dentine’s  Party  party  (pages  10-12)  to  lx; 
given  at  home  for  your  friends.  Talk  about  xvays  family 
members  may  help  you,  in  advance  of  the  party,  with 
hon.se  cleaning,  party  decorations,  furniture  arrangement, 
etc. 

10.  Demonstrate  methorls  of  cleaning  spots  off  the  home 
furnishings  after  the  party  (see  jiage  .52). 


Personal 
Development 

1.  .Assign  “Skimeister,”  by  Balph  .Maloney  (page  13),  to 
the  cla.ss  for  outside  reading.  Discuss  in  class  desirable 
personal  characteristics  of  individuals  xvho  participate  in 
competitive  sports.  Which  of  the.se  characteristics  xvere 
shoxvn  by  Pepe?  by  Doug? 

2.  List  activities  inx’olving  coin|x-lition  in  your  school 
and  commimity.  Di.scu.s.s  the  value  of  the.se  in  terms  of 
IHTsonal  dexelopment  of  the  individual. 

3.  Analyze  Deirdre’s  relationship  with  Pepe,  xvith  Ruth, 
and  xvith  Doug.  Describe  hoxx’  you  think  others  might  have 
reacted  to  Ruth’s  accident.  What  do  you  think  Ruth  should 
have  learned  from  her  ex|x*rience? 

4.  When  helping  students  to  understand  the  plac'e  of 
dating  and  the  problem  «)f  going  steady  in  boy-girl  relation¬ 
ships,  suggest  that  students  refer  to  “.Affairs  of  the  Heart” 
(page  25)  and  to  “You  and  Your  Dates”  in  previous  issues. 

.5.  After  discussing  problems  of  dating,  appoint  txvo  com¬ 
mittees  to  iiKpiire  from  students  and  friends  “What  are  your 
pet  |x*eves  in  dating?”  Ask  them  to  compare  their  findings 
xvith  opinions  of  boys  and  girls  xvho  contributed  to  Jam 
Session  (page  60).  Report  the  rt'sults  in  cla.ss  and  discuss 
the  most  common  “pet  jieeves.” 

6.  Hoxv  do  the  teen-age  dating  customs  in  Ghile  (page 
16)  differ  from  those  in  the  United  States? 

7.  Suggest  that  students  read  “From  Stardust  to  Stardom” 
(page  28)  and  note  the  ix’rsonality  traits  necessary  for  a 
stage  career.  What  are  Lanri’s  gorxl  grooming  and  health 
habits? 

8.  .As  a  springboard  tor  discussion  of  juvenile  delin- 
(|ueucy,  ask  students  to  read  “'rough  Cuiy”  (page  58),  and 
look  for  reasons  xx  hy  Byron  Stoxer  might  become  a  juvenile 
dcliu(|uent.  Why  did  Byron  think  everyone  xxas  against 
him?  'I'alk  about  other  influences  xvhich  cause  boys  and  girls 
to  go  astray  or  waver  from  the  scK'ially-accepted  behavior 
ol  axlolesceuce. 

9.  De.scribe  Nina’s  personality  xvhich  .seemed  to  say,  “I’m 
myself— and  I  resi^'ct  my.self”  (page  58). 

10.  .Analy/.e  Nina’s  influence  on  Byron’s  life.  Discuss 
other  effects  girls  haxe  on  boys  during  adolescence. 

11.  Suggest  that  girls  read  the  article  about  menstru¬ 
ation  (page  26)  and  discuss  it  xvith  their  mothers,  then 
bring  to  class  any  (piestions  they  may  have.  Discuss  thx‘ 
importance  of  personal  cleanliness.  List  fallacies  about 
menstrual  cycle. 

12.  .Appoint  a  committee  to  demonstrate  the  posture  and 
fitness  exercises  given  on  pages  22  and  23. 
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LESSON  PLAN 


Demonstrate  the  new  General  Electric 
Skillet  that  tips  up  for  perfect  pan-broiling 
. .  .with  convenient  2 -way  tilt  top 


The  new  portable  appliances  increase  in  use¬ 
fulness  and  versatility  every  year.  In  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  many  ways  an  automatic  skillet 
can  be  used,  why  not  show  the  helpful  features 
of  the  new  General  Electric  Tip-Top  Skillet? 

Demonstration.  You’ll  need  General  Electric’s  Auto¬ 
matic  Tip-Top  Skillet,  and  —  for  your  first  lesson  —  a 
package  of  sliced  bacon  (5<4-l  lb). 

Place  bacon  in  a  cold  skillet.  Consult  handy  temjjer- 
ature  chart  on  handle  to  find  correct  heat  for  bacon. 
Set  Tem|)erature  Control  at  330°  F. 


Point  out  to  all  of  your  students  that  the  heat— once 
set  —  remains  absolutely  even.  No  smoking,  no  burn¬ 
ing  in  true  controlled  cookery! 


Press  latch  in  handle.  The  retractable  leg  drops  down. 
Tilt  skillet.  Show  students  how  the  fat  drains  down  to 
one  side  of  the  skillet,  while  the  bacon  continues  to 
pan-broil  evenly  and  crisply,  with  no  need  to  pour  off 
fat  as  it  accumulates. 


Now  show  two-way  top.  Tuck  the  side  handle  of  new 
cover  into  the  helper-handle— show  how  the  top  helps 
control  spatter.  When  you  stir,  turn  or  serve  foods. 


POSITION  OF  COVER  WHEN 
SERVING  OR  STIRRING 


the  top  rests  conveniently  out  of  the  way  without  tak¬ 
ing  up  extra  work-space.  Cover  is  completely  remov¬ 
able,  too. 

Discussion.  Ask  the  class  to  suggest  other  uses  for 
the  new  General.  Electric  Tip-Top  Skillet  (for  baking 
potatoes,  frying  chicken,  making  stews,  heating  frozen 
foods,  baking  skillet  cakes,  steaming  fresh  and  frozen 
vegetables,  etc.).  Here  are  a  few  of  the  points  you  might 
make  during  the  discussion: 

1.  Skillet  is  completely  immersible  in  sudsy  water  for 
easy  cleaning.  Temperature  Control  is  removable. 

2.  Hanging  slot  on  handle  makes  it  possible  to  hang  the 
skillet  conveniently  on  wall  near  stove. 

3.  It’s  king-size,  cooks  for  a  crowd.  Big  enough  to  sizzle 
up  to  18  frankfurters  at  a  time. 

Special  low  educational  prices  on  the  General 
Electric  Tip-Top  Skillet.  Mail  the  coupon  on  page  63 
to  the  General  Electric  Company,  Portable  Appliance 
Department,  Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 


J^vgress  is  Our  Most  impo/tant  Product 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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V  TO  HELP  YOU 

BUILD  BEHER 

I  W: 

UNDERSTANDING 

^  OF  MENSTRUAL 

”  4k 

“  HYGIENE 

-NOW  INCLUDING  ALL  THE 
FEATURES  YOU’VE  REQUESTED! 


"Very  Personally  Yours”  booklet— Brand-new  edition!  A  helpful,  inform¬ 
ative  approach  to  menstruation,  especially  written  for  teenage  girls. 

"The  Story  of  Menstruation"  by  Walt  Disney  Productions— 16  mm.  sound 
and  color  animated  film  gives  scientific  facts  in  a  simple,  wholesome  way. 

Teaching  Guide— Suggested  lesson  plans  for  teaching  menstrual  hygiene. 

Kotex  napkin  Demonstration  Kit— New,  for  a  practical  classroom  discus¬ 
sion  of  sanitary  protection.  Kit  contains  product  samples  and  descriptive 
material  to  make  explanation  easier. 

"You’re  A  Young  Lady  Now”— Revised!  A  charming  way  to  introduce 
menstrual  hygiene  to  girls  9-12. 

Menstrual  Physiology  Chart— Revised  color  chart  for  class  discussions. 

Rest  room  dispensing  machines  for  Kotex  napkins  installed  free  in  your 
school.  Check  coupon  to  get  full  information. 


KOTEX  is  a  trademark  of  KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORPORATION 


Kimberly-Clark  Corporation,  Educational  Dept.  PH-20,  Neenah,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  free  (except  for  return  postage)  your  16  mm.  sound  film,  “The  Story  of 

Menstruation."  Day  wanted  (allow  4  weeks) _ 

2nd  choice  (allow  5  weeks) _ 3rd  choice  (allow  6  weeks) _ 

Also  send  the  following: _ copies  of  "Very  Personally  Yours"  (for  girls  12  and  over) 

_ copies  of  "You’re  A  Young  Lady  Now”  (for  girls  9  to  12) 

Physiology  Chart _ Kotex  napkin  Demonstration  Kit _ Teaching  Guide 

In  addition,  please  send  full  information  on  free  rest  room  dispensing  machines  for 


Kotex  napkins. 


Name 


(please  print) 


School 


Street 
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money  management 


Here  are  some  comprehensive  teaching  aids— 
12  booklets,  4  filmstrips— that  do  full  justice  to 
the  subject  of  money  management ...  so  vital  to 
students  today  and  throughout  their  lives. 

The  booklets  cover  every  important  phase  of 
individual  and  family  spending.  They’re  so  thor¬ 
ough  that  thousands  of  schools  purchase  them  as 
basic  texts  or  as  reference  material. 

The  filmstrips  (35  mm)  supply  the  element  of 
drama  to  make  good  money  management  easy 
to  grasp.  They  can  be  used  alone  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  booklets.  All  f  Imstrips  are  available 
on  free  loan  and  come  complete  with  a  script. 


You  can  see  exactly  what  each  booklet  and  film¬ 
strip  contains  by  sending  for  a  free  Program  folder 


Money  Management  Institute  of 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

'  - 

Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  1,  Illinois,  Dept.  PE2-S0 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  the  Program  folder  describing  your 
12  illustrated  booklets  and  4  dramatic  35  mm  filmstrip  lectures 
—dealing  with  the  basic  areas  of  spending. 


NAME 


ZONE 


STATE 


SCHOOL  OR  ORGANIZATION 

r/j/s  material  is  part  of 

Household  Finance  Corporation's  public  service  program  to  provide  expert  financial  guidance  to  American  families. 
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Demonstrate  this 
brand  new  work  saver 


Your  students  are  sure  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  brand  new  time  saver 
from  0-Cedar. 

Instant  Dri-Glo  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  dust  and  wax  at  the  same 
time... saves  work... saves  time... 
provides  all  the  beauty  of  waxing 
with  none  of  the  work. 

Instant  Dri-Glo  beautifies  light 
and  dark  furniture,  plastic  and 
leather  table  tops,  brass,  chrome, 
stainless  steel,  porcelain,  marble 
and  enameled  surfaces. 

Demonstrate  new  0-Cedar 
Instant  Dri-Glo  soon.  Use  the 
handy  order  coupon. 


Mm 


cedar 


V4KK  RHO  DUS' 
KT  OHCt 


SPECIAL  HOME  ECONOMISTS 
SET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER 

l/S£  COUPON  ON  PAGE  71 


O-CEDAR 


DIVISION  OF  AMEKICAN-MARIETTA  COMPANY 
2246  W.  4VTM  STIfET,  CHICAGO,  III. 

0-C*dar  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Stratford,  Ontario 
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CO-ED  MEAT  CHARTS 

Begin  with  Beef. ..in  this  issue 


these 

bones 


•  I  ■  ■  r 


called 


for 

Dry 

or 

Moist 

Cooking 

Methods 


Round  bone 


T-boM  stook 
PoiIoHmsm  stfdi 
Strip  Ma* 
Toadoriahi* 


Rib  stook 
Cl«b  steak 
Rib  roast 
Rolled  rib  roost’*' 


Sirioia  steak 
Sklaia  roast 
Top  sirloin  steak 


Chuck  steak 
Chuck  roast 


(with  dry  heat) 

oven-roasting:  Roast  in  a  slow  oven  (325'’F.)> 
fat  side  up,  on  a  rack  in  a  low,  open  pan.  Do  not 
sear  or  add  water.  Use  a  meat  thermometer  (for 
roasting  only)  140“— rare:  160“— medium:  170“ — 
well-done. 

oven-broiling:  Preheat  broiler  to  degree  required 
by  your  range  for  best  results.  Slash  fat  edge  of 
1  to  2  inch  thick  steak.  Broil  on  rack  3  inches 
from  heat  until  done  as  desired.  Turn  once. 

pan-broiling  and  frying:  Steaks  thinner  than 
1  inch  may  be  broiled  in  heavy,  lightly  greased, 
open  skillet.  Brown  on  both  sides.  Reduce  heat. 
Turn  as  necessary  to  cook  evenly.  Use  no  water. 
Season.  To  pan-fry,  use  slightly  more  fat. 


(with  moist  heat) 

braising— includes  pot  roast¬ 
ing  and  stewing:  Season  meat 
or  dip  into  seasoned  flour. 
Brown  slowly  in  a  small  amount 
of  hot  fat,  turning  to  brown 
evenly,  in  a  heavy  skillet  or 
kettle.  Add  herbs,  spices  and 
vegetables  for  additional  sea¬ 
soning,  and  a  small  amount  of 
liquid.  Cover  and  cook  until 
fork-tender  on  top  of  range  or 
in  a  350“F.  oven. 


see  Co-ed,  page  49,  for  another 

TEACHING  TOOL  from 


♦  Cuts  with  these  labels  will  appear  boneless  in  the  store  because  the  bone 
will  have  been  removed. 


Our  105th  year 
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--  TO  TEACHERS!  25%  DISCOUNT  ON 

SPECIAL  OFFEK 

AMY  HE  TUECE  EAMHIIC 


Good  Housekeeping  Guides 

^and  you  may  try  them  for  10  days  FREE! 

'■pHIS  SPECIAL  offer  is  open  only  to  teachers.  to-use  these  giant  volumes  are — how  crammed 
*  Try  any  or  all  of  these  famous  GOOD  they  are  with  practical,  time  and  money-saving 
HOUSEKEEPING  Guides  to  better  living  ideas  for  teachers,  students,  experienced  home- 
FREE  for  10  days.  See  for  your.self  how  ea.sy-  makers.  Use  free-trial  coupon  on  page  67. 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  ComplaU  Book  of  NEEDIECRAFT 


The  first  completely  new  needlework  book  from 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  in  over  20  years! 


Here  is  every  conceivable  thint;  you  need  to  know 
about  sewing,  knittinf?,  embroidery,  crocheting, 
tailoring,  sewing  for  the  home,  mending,  etc. 
Over  1,100  pictures  cover  18  needlecrafts,  from 
basic  preparations  right  through  to  the  thrill 
of  creating  new  clothes,  accessories,  countless 
articles.  Regular  Price  $0.95  —  )'onr  Special 
Price  $5.21. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING'S 
GUIDE  TO  SUCCESSFUL  HOMEMAKING 

An  all-inclusive  guide  to  a  more  attractive 
and  enjoyable  home.  250  illustrations.  Covers 
Decorating,  Food,  Diet,  Your  Kitchen,  Sewing, 
Setting,  Serving,  Fabrics,  Laundering,  Spots 
and  Stains,  Simple  Repairs,  Home  Care,  Safety 
Hints,  Fire  Prevention,  First  Aid,  much  more. 
Regular  Price  $5.9.5 — Your  Special  Price  $i.i6. 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  COOK  BOOK 

The  best  of  everything  GOOD  HOUSEKEEP¬ 
ING  has  learned  about  food  in  70  years — from 
marketing  and  preparing  to  cooking  and  serving. 
Over  3,000  fine  recipes,  including  many  for  be¬ 
ginners,  especially  suited  to  cla.ssroom  cooking. 
Meals,  party  dishes,  quick  snacks,  leftovers,  for¬ 
eign  dishes,  meals  for  one,  two,  or  a  crowd,  etc. 
Over  2  MILLION  copies  already  sold.  Regular 
Price  $4.95 — Y’our  Special  Price  $3.71. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  BOOK  OF  HOME  DECORATION 

How  to  make  a  home  beautiful  on  any  budget! 
400  hand.some  black-and-white  illustrations;  48 
gorgeous  color  pictures.  Hundreds  of  new  ideas 
for  every  room.  Partial  contents  include:  Color 
Selection;  Furniture;  Kitchen;  Lighting;  Drap¬ 
eries;  Curtains;  Floor  Coverings;  plus  much 
more.  Regular  Price  $4.95 — Your  Special  Price 
$3.71. 


MAIL  COUPON  ON  PAGE  67  FOR  10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
ON  ANY  OR  ALL  OF  THESE  BOOKS! 

*ay  only  >p«<ial  toochors'  pries,  plu>  postogo,  if  you  docid*  to  kaep  them) 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING,  Book  Division,  Desk  0962, 
250  West  55th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


GENTLE  REMINDER  TO  ALL  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHERS 


Chefs’  Tour  Contest 


CLOSES  APRIL  4,  1960  _ 

Plan  now  to  enter  in  plenty  of  time  to 


GRAND  1st  PRIZE  6  weeks  in  Europe  (all  expenses  paid  for  two) 

including  visits  with  the  Master  Chefs  of  these  great  Continental  res¬ 
taurants —  and  many  more  besides  in  England,  France,  Holland,  Swit- 

zerland  and  Italy  Qjj  $2,500.00  IN  CASH 


I 

London 

SIMPSON'S 


Amsterdam 

THE  FIVE  FLIES 


3 

Paris 

TOUR  D'ARGENT 


Vienne 

LA  PYRAMIDE 


s 

Lyons 

MERE  FILLAUX 


6 

Cannes 

LA  RESERVE 


Venice 

FLORIAN'S 

8 

Rome 

ALFREDO'S 


You,  and  hundreds  of  your  pro¬ 
fessional  associates,  greeted  the 
1958  First  Annual  Chefs’  Tour 
Contest  with  such  enthusiasm 
that  we  at  Knox  felt  our  aims  as 
its  sponsor  were  fully  confirmed. 
These  aims  were: 

1.  To  bring  wider  public  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  Home  Economics  pro¬ 
fession  and  to  its  importance  in 
national  health  and  well-being. 

2.  To  help  interest  more  young 
girls  in  studying  Home  Economics. 

3.  To  stimulate  creative  teaching. 

And  so  this  year,  Knox  institutes 
the  1959  Second  Annual  Contest 
with  great  exjiectations  of  even 
more  widespread  and  happy  re¬ 
sults  for  participants— and  real 
benefits  for  the  whole  field  of 
Home  Economics! 


2nd  PR1ZE_»750.00  IN  CASH  ★  3rd  PRIZE_*500.00  IN  CASH 
15  ADDITIONAL  AWARDS _ PLUS  important  Cash  Awards  to  the  schools  and 

Gift  Awards  to  students  of  the  3  top  winning  teachers 


Start  planning  your  project  now — start  planning  to  win  and  enjoy  your  trip! 


The 


\  KSOS. 

I  Intirnalional 

\  Chefs' 


Your  1959  Teacher’s  Kit  gives  you  full  details  on  the  2nd  Annual  Knox  Interna¬ 
tional  Chefs’  Tour  Contest.  Fill  in  the  couixm  in  the  couixm  service  section  of  this 
magazine,  and  we  will  send  you  the  Kit.  Remember,  April  4,  1960  is  the  deadline. 
So  get  set  now  to  become  a  Chefs’  Tour  Winner! 


Educational  Department 

KNOX  GELATINE,  INC. 

JOHNSTOWN.  N.Y. 
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IS 


LcixDik  lAat  joTffl  (sami  do  wA, » . 


Yes,  hot  cling  peaches  and  meat... different  and  ever  so 


delicious,  for  heating  really  brings  out  the  flavor 


of  this  luscious  fruit!  Tangy-sweet  canned  cling  peaches  are  the 


perfect  flavor  contrast  to  most  any  meat— and  you  can 


count  on  them  to  hold  their  shape  and  golden  color  through  heating, 


baking,  or  broiling.  On  the  facing  page  we  show  you 


a  few  of  the  new  and  tempting  ways  to  serve  meat 

with  clings.  Clip  and  use  them! - 

/ 

✓ 


Look  wkat  you  can  order. . .  free  from 
tlie  Cling  Peacli  Advisory  Board 


_ _ 

T"  1 

\  Turn  to  tlie  I 

I  coupon  I 

1  section  i 

1  to  order  | 

I  ,  I 

I  yours  now!  i 

1 _ i 


1  REPRINTS  OF  OPPOSITE  PAGE  SUITABLE  FOR  CLASSROOM 
USE.  (DISPLAY  OR  STUDENTS'  NOTEBOOKS) 


M  COLOR  MOVIE  OR  FILM  STRI p  —  History  Of  psaches.  Modarn  growing, 
canning  of  California  clings.  Preparation  and  serving  of  cling  peach  and 
fruit  cocktail  dishes  for  family  and  parties,  movie :  16  mm.,  20  min. 
Voice  commentary,  film  STRIP:  Same  material  for  35  mm.,  strip  film 
projector.  Voice  on  33^  rpm  record.  Mimeographed  script  also 
available.  Important:  Requests  filled  in  order  received. 
Please  print  name  and  address  piainly,  showing  postal  zone  number. 


TEACHER'S  MAN  UAL— Brief ,  compiete  facts  and  practicai 
recipes  using  canned  cling  peaches  and  fruit  cocktail. 

Demonstration  pians,  home  assignments. 


4 


HANDSOME  FULL-COLOR  WALL  POSTE RS  —  Cling  peach  and  fruit 
cocktail  dishes.  Recipes  in  large  type,  no  brand  names  used. 


5 


MIMEOGRAPH  STENCIL— Cut  for  you  to  run  off  lesson 
sheets,  8^  x11,  spaced  for  punching  and  insertion 
in  student  notebooks.  Buying  facts, 
class  and  home  projects,  suggestions  for  use. 


CLING  PEACH  ADVISORY  BOARD  •  153  MARKET  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  5.  CALIF. 
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I 


Ikot  ©Ming  p©sydl 


+ — ^ 


Heat  oven  to  425“  F. 

Dip  cut-up  frying  chicken 
(2)^-3  lbs.)  In  >4  c. 
evaporated  milk.  Roll 
in  mixture  of  1  c.  flour, 

2  t.  salt,  H  t.  pepper, 

1  t  paprika.  H  t.  poultry 
seasoning  (if  desired). 
Set  aside  remaining 
flour  mixture 


I 

1 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


Melt  H  c.  shortening 
in  13'x  9"  pan,  add 
chicken  skin-side 
down.  Bake  uncov¬ 
ered  until  tender, 
basting  occasionally 


western  ranch,  dinner 

Golden  cling  peaches,  fried  chicken  and  biscuits, 
all  in  one  pan! 


t- 


'^apie-fiavored  syrup  2  t  °'- 

Pings.  Drain  peach  slices  Ad 
P'-'PPings  heated  to  simmer 
a  ^sw  minutes  longer  Spoon^ 
and  pour  syrup  over  waffles 


Turn  chicken,  pile  in  end 
of  pan.  Arrange  cling 
peach  halves  on  chicken. 
Separate  can  frozen 
biscuits  or  use  your 
favorite  biscuit  recipe, 
put  into  other  end  of 
pan.  Bake  15  minutes, 
until  biscuits  are  brown. 
Remove  food  to  plates 
and  keep  warm 


FOR  GRAVY  blend  H  c. 
set-aside  flour  with 
pan  drippings. 
Gradually  stir  in  1  c. 
water.  Boil  and  stir 
2  minutes.  Stir  in 
1  c.  evaporated  milk. 
Heat,  but  do  not  boil. 
Season  to  taste. 

Serves  4  or  5 


Seat  ^ 

Heat  Sliced  peaches  in  small  .mount  bacon 
^nppings.  Serve  with  crisp  bacon  slic:: 

bre.r^T®''  hard-boiled  sggs.  Idea:  Press 
bread  into  muffin  tins  and  toast  in  oven 
Pill  toast  cups  with  eggs. 


Pill  cling  peach  halves  v/itK  ^  * 

and  broil  along  with  hamburge^r  (°ia*'‘r 
good  with  hot  dogs.)  ^  CEqually 


- — . 
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r 


IN  16mm  SOUND 

that  teach 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


SUMMER  OF  DECISION 

A  vivid  portroyol  of  tho  domonds,  chal- 
longat  and  rawords  of  social  work. 

29  mins. 

THE  WORLD  IS  YOURS 

Ratoil  coraars  in  buying,  sailing,  odvartis- 
ing  .  .  .  plus  hints  on  consumar  buying. 

27  mins.  Color 

HELPING  HANDS  FOR  JULIE 

Coraars  os  dialicions,  nutritionists,  nursas, 
tharopists,  and  rasaorchars  in  modarn 
hospitals. 

26  mins. 


CREATIVE  HOMEMAKING 


THE  BEST  MADE  PLANS 

Soron  wrap  to  protact  foods,  linans,  silver- 
wore. 

20  mins.  Color 

A  TOUCH  OF  MAGIC 

Gift  wrapping  ideas— sat  to  music. 

12  mins.  Color 


COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 


THE  ROAD  TO  BEHER  LIVING 

How  community  battarmeni  projects  ore 
financed. 

23  mins.  Color 

TROUBLE  IN  PARADISE 

Inflation— its  causes  and  cures. 

13  mins.  Color  Animotad 

These  ora  only  o  few  of  tha  many  fraa- 
loon  Aims  available  for  Home  Economists 
from  Association  Films. 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS 

INC. 

347  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 

BranchAs: 

Ridgafiald,  N.  J.  loCronga.  III. 
Bread  at  Ilm  S4I  Hlllgrava  A»a 

Son  Francisca  3,  Dollos  3, 

799  ttavanian  St.  IlOB  iocksan  St. 


Conference  on  Better  Foods 

Tht'  second  Better  Food  for  Better 
Nutrition  Conference  will  lx*  held 
March  3-4  at  the  Center  for  Continu¬ 
ing  Education,  University  of  (Georgia, 
.\thens,  Georgia. 

The  conference  is  planned  for  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  re.search,  extension, 
and  teaching  of  food  and  nutrition  and 
food  technology,  for  home  economists 
in  business,  and  for  lunchroom  super¬ 
visors,  hospital  dietitians,  public  health 
nutritionists,  and  handlers  and  process¬ 
ors  of  f(M)ds.  Special  attention  will  Ik> 
given  to  institutional  problems  in  proc¬ 
essing,  handling,  and  serving  fornls. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  speakers  to 
appear  on  this  program  will  be:  Dr. 
Neige  Todhunter,  Dr.  C.  G.  King,  Dr. 
J.  (i.  Woodroof,  Miss  .^gnes  Olmstead, 
and  Miss  Lena  Sturgess. 

Topics  to  he  discussed  include:  Food 
Selection  Outside  the  Home;  VV'hy 
Fortify  Foods?;  Foods  for  Shelter  Stor¬ 
age;  Telling  the  Story  of  Better  Food 
for  Better  Nutrition,  and  Changes  in 
Food  Habits  and  Their  Effect  on  Nu¬ 
tritional  Status. 

For  further  information  write  to:  Dr. 
J.  J.  Powers,  Department  of  Food  Teeh- 
nology.  College  of  .Agriculture,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  .Athens,  Georgia. 

Fellowships  Offered 

The  college  of  home  economics  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University  offers  the 
1960-61  General  F'otkIs  Fund  Fellow¬ 
ship  .Awards  for  full-time  study  toward 
a  master’s  or  a  d(K,‘tor’s  degree.  The 
major  areas  of  study  include  child  de¬ 
velopment,  family  relationships,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  textiles,  nutrition,  general  home 
economics,  home  economic's  education, 
and  home  management  and  family  eco¬ 
nomics.  Processing  of  applications  be¬ 
gins  this  month.  Reciuest  applications 
from  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  College  of 
Home  Economics,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  University  Park,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

There  are  also  graduate  assistant- 
ships  in  teaching  and  research.  Half¬ 
time  graduate  assistants  rec'eive  $1602 
for  the  academic  year,  work  20  hours 
per  week,  and  are  allowed  to  carry  8 
to  10  credits  per  semester.  One-quarter 
and  three-quarter-time  graduate  assist- 
antships  are  also  available.  Appointees 
receive  a  grant-in-aid  for  all  tuitions. 
Appointments  will  be  made  April  1, 
1960. 


Personals 

Mercedes  A.  Bates  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  food  editor  of  McCall’s  Maga¬ 
zine.  Miss  Bates,  a  leading  food  con¬ 
sultant,  was  formerly  home  service 
supervi.sor  of  the  Southern  California 
(his  (annpany,  and  an  executive  in  the 
home  economics  department  of  Pills- 
bury  Mills.  She  is  a  home  economics 
graduate  of  Oregon  State  College. 

Marjorie  Christiansen  has  been  named 
director  of  home  economics  for  the 
Club  .Aluminum  Products  Company. 
She  will  Ih*  in  charge  of  test  kitchen 
operations,  customer  recipe  and  con¬ 
sulting  .service,  and  store  repre.sentative 
training.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

Mary  K.  Farnen,  food  editor  for 
Successful  Farmiuf’  magazine,  has  been 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


DATES  TO  REMEMBER... 
FEBRUARY 

Good  Breokfoil  Month 
1  National  Freedom  Day 
7-13  Children's  Dental  Health  Week 
12  Lincoln's  Birthday 
14  St.  Valentine's  Day 
22  Washington's  Birthday 

29  Leap  Year  Day 

MARCH 

Red  Cross  Month 
3  Ash  Wednesday 

5- 12  National  4-H  Club  Week 

6- 12  Girl  Scout  Week 
17  St.  Patrick's  Day 

APRIL 

Cereal  and  Milk  Spring  Festivol 
1  April  Fool's  Day 
1 2  Passover 
17  Easter  Sunday 

MAY 

8  Mother's  Day 

30  Memorial  Day 

JUNE 

28-July  1  51st  annual  meeting  af  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  Denver, 
Colorado 

OCTOBER 

2-6  Americon  School  Food  Service  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NOVEMBER 

6-9  National  Home  Demonstrotion  Agents' 
annual  meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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For  feet  pair  for  sal 

1 

Salad  Making  Kit 

To  give  a  real  lift  to  your  salad-making 
demonstrations,  this  attractive,  compact 
kit  contains  eight  famous  salad-making 
favorites.  Libby’s  Sliced  Pineapple,  Pear 
Halves,  Whole  Apricots,  Fruit  Cocktail 
and  Cling  Peach  Halves  .  .  .  plus  Libby’s 
Tomato  -Juice,  Sweet  Peas,  and  two  cans 
of  Libby’s  Vienna  Sausage. 

list'  coupon  (it  rinht  (or  in  coufnm  s 


art  demonstrations 


“The  Art  of  Salad  Making” 

I’his  authoritative,  6-page  student  leaflet 
presents  a  lively  discussion  of  .salads  from 
the  .selection  of  greens  to  glamorous  gar¬ 
nishes.  In  addition  to  the  basic  sidad-making 
methods,  the  leaflet  provides  reci|)es  and 
pictures  for  all  kinds  of  rnain-di.sh  salads, 
accompaniment  .salads,  and  fancy,  molded 
.salads  for  de.s.sert  or  parties. 

Ttion)  to  order  your  kit  and  Icu/lcts. 
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Libby’s  new 
Salad  Making  Kit 


yours  for  only  $2.00 
and  9  Libby  labels... 
a  $3.50  supermarket  value! 


Mary  Hale  Martin,  Department  of  Home  Economics 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  4,  Illinois  I 

Please  send  me  Libby's  Salad  Making  Demonstration  Kits  and  copies  of  “The  Art  of  Salad  Making"  I 

leaflet  for  my  students.  I 

I  enclose  $  (check  or  money  order  payable  to  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby)  and  Libby  labels.  ($2.00  ■ 

and  9  labels  from  any  Libby  canned  or  frozen  food  product  for  each  kit.)  Offer  expires  December  31,  1960.  | 


Nam« 

School  or  Organization 

Address 

City  _ 

Zone 

State 

nnouncing  the 
most  important 
home  decorating 
booklet  in 
Rir  history! 


WRITTEN  BY  NATIONALLY  KNOWN 
INTERIOR  DESIGNER  I 

Full  of  exciting,  interesting  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to  put  color  to  work 
in  your  classroom,  this  booklet  fairly 
sparkles  with  a  wealth  of  decorating 
ideas  for  home  economics  classes. 

Written  in  conjunction  with  Yale 
R.  Burge,  past  president  of  the 
National  Society  of  Interior  Design¬ 
ers.  this  colorful  booklet  offers 
dozens  of  decorating  tricks,  tips  on 
rejuvenating  home  furnishings,  and 
"do-it-yourself”  instructions! 

Regularly  50<,  "This  Is  The  House 
That  Color  Built"  is  specially  priced 
for  teachers  at  only  25^.  Send  for 
your  copy  todayl 


O  MISS  RIT  •  1437  W«*t  Morris  St. 

Q  Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

O  Please  send  mo _ copies  of  Rifs  new 

Q  book,  "This  Is  The  House  That  Color  Built." 
O  I  enclose  for  each  copy. 


Nome 


Addreti. 


City. 


ooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


NEWS 

(Contiluu’d  from  iHifie  IH) 

named  president  of  the  National  Farm 
Home  Editors’  As.sociation.  Farm  home 
editors  represent  foods,  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  and  women’s  departments  for  the 
country’s  farm  publications. 

Doris  Hanson,  former  assiKiate  edi¬ 
tor  of  household  equipment,  McCall’s 
Manazine,  has  accepted  a  two-year 
assignment  in  Dacca,  East  Pakistan,  I 
with  the  Oklahoma  State  University- 
Ford  Foundation  project  there.  She  will 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  home 
economics  colleRe  in  Dacca.  ! 

M  ss  llaiKSon  is  a  graduate  of  Wash- 
inyton  State  College  (now  Washington 
State  University)  and  holds  a  Master 
of  .Arts  degree  from  Teachers  College, 
Cailumhia  University. 

Eleanor  Hall  has  lM‘en  appointed 
educational  ilirector  ami  Patricia  Craw¬ 
ley,  educational  coordinator  for  Vogue 
Pattern  Service.  Both  .Miss  Hall  and 
I  Miss  Crawley  have  In'en  with  the  edu- 
I  cational  department  since  its  iH'ginning 
I  and  have  contributed  to  its  rapid 
I  growth. 

Mary  L.  Muller  has  joined  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota’s  .Agricultural  Ex- 
I  tension  Service  as  assistant  professor 
I  and  specialist  in  home  improvement. 

I  Miss  .M idler  has  In'en  a  home  demon- 
I  stration  agent  in  various  Michigan 
1  counties  since  1944.  She  is  a  graduate 
I  of  Michigan  State  University  and  holds 
a  master’s  degree  from  the  University 
I  ol  Illinois,  with  a  major  in  housing, 
j  Pauline  Paul,  profes.sor  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  University  of  California, 
Davis,  has  lieen  named  the  new  chair¬ 
man  for  that  department.  She  replac'cs 
Dr.  Gladys  Everson,  who  has  served  as 
chairman  since  1953.  The  change  is 
part  of  the  rotation  system  for  depart¬ 
mental  chairmanships. 

During  Dr.  Everson’s  term  as  chair¬ 
man,  the  student  enrollment  increa.sed 
nearly  90  per  cent  anti  course  offerings 
have  l»een  expanded  to  meet  growing 
neetls.  Dr.  Everson  will  devote  full 
time  to  undergraduate  teaching  and 
continue  her  research  in  nutrition. 

Catherine  R.  Ready  has  In'en  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly  created  post  of 
director  of  health  and  Ireaiity  services 
for  the  Bristol- .Myers  PriKlucts  Division. 
She  was  formerly  assistant  director  for 
the  company’s  educational  service  de¬ 
partment.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Brixiklyn 
College  and  received  her  master’s  de- 
grt't*  from  New  York  University. 

Ruth  Krustev  is  now  home  service 
director  for  Maytag.  Formerly,  Mrs. 
Krustev  was  as.sociate  editor  of  Success- 
fid  Farming  magazine,  and  a  marketing 
specialist  for  the  USDA. 


TIPS  ON  TABLEWARE 


PAOl  RtVIPf  •  SllVtP  HOWtR  •  YOUNG  lOVt 


^tlDACA,,^ 


"BEAUTY  FOR  YOUR  TABLE" 

by  Marian  Marsh,  Diractor  of  Onaida  Table 
Planning  Service,  free  6-page  manual  for 
teachers  on  sterling,  silverplote  and  stoinleu 
flatwore  and  hollowware,  table  etiquette,  care 
of  toblewore  and  new  melamine  dinnerware 
by  Oneido. 


TABLE  SERVICE  DEMONSTRATION  KIT 
loaned  at  a  toaching  aid 
Complete  with  sample  teaspoons  of  Oneida's 
patterns,  four  complete  place  settings,  four 
dinner  plates,  tablecloth,  literature  on  history 
ond  tradition  on  silverware,  manufacturing, 
etiquette,  etc. 


COOPERATIVE  PRICES  FOR 
HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENTS 

—on  sterling,  silverplote  or  stainless  steel  flat- 
ware  and  hollowware  for  classroom  demonstro 
tion  purposes  only. 

SEE  COUPON  SERVICE  SECTION  TO  ORDER 

•Trodemarlit  of  Oneida  Ltd.,  Oneido,  N.  Y. 

I  ONEIDA  SILVERSMITHS 
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MUFFIN  MAKING 


ALL  ABOUT  PIE 


BREADS  YOU  BAKE 
WITH  YEAST 


BETTER  BISCUITS  BEAUTIFUL  CAKES  FUN  WITH  FROSTINGS  MODERN  CHIFFON 

AND  ANGEL  FOOD  CAKES 


Nine  Betty  Crocker  color  filmstrips 

will  help  you  teach  your  students 
the  fundamentals  of  baking! 


“So  many  of  you  have  expressed  such  great  interest  in 
our  color  filmstrip  library!  We’re  delighted  that  they  have 
proved  to  be  of  so  much  help  and  we  appreciate 
your  enthusiastic  response. 

“filach  filmstrip  is  complete  with  a  narration  guide 
to  explain  thoroughly  the  steps  in  the  methods 
illustrated.  And  each  filmstrip  can  be  yours  on  a  short-term 
free  loan  basis,  or  may  be  purchased  for  $5.00  each. 


“To  make  each  teaching  kit  complete,  we  have  also  prepared 
8-page  ‘How-To’  booklets  covering  the  same  subjects  as 
the  filmstrips.  Just  drop  me  a  note  if  you’d  like 


copies  for  use  in  your  classroom.’’ 


'^SttCjC^ckEA^  (Mills 


Bonus 

cook  book  offers 
to  Teachers 

To  order  tMm strips  and  cook  books 
see  coupon  section 


r.^A***  I 


Free  desk  copy  of  Betty  Crocker’s  Good  and  Easy 
Cook  Book.  Over  a  thousand  ideas  and  recipes. 

All  good,  all  easy.  256  pages!  32  in  full  color! 

Coupon  Section  tells  how  to  get  FREE  desk  copy. 

Free  desk  copy  (Revised  Second  Text  Edition) 
of  Betty  Crocker’s  Picture  Cook  Book. 

Contains  2,227  recipes  and  ideas,  43  color 
y  j  photos.  Chapter  on  Menu  Planning  is 
Lv  especially  helpful.  Coupon  Section  tells 
'm  how  to  get  FREE  desk  copy. 
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By  JAMES  McCAIN 


For  the  past  decade,  the  enrollment  of  women  in 
university  home  economics  courses  has  been  lagging  be¬ 
hind  enrollments  in  most  other  professional  fields.  In  many 
universities,  the  number  of  home  economics  majors  has  ac¬ 
tually  been  declining  while  registration  in  other  courses  has 
been  rising  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent  a  year. 

Yet  career  opportunities  for  women  educated  in  home 
economics  are  incomparably  attractive.  The  demand  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  supply,  and  many  of  the  jobs  themselves  are  vital 
to  the  nation’s  welfare. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  serious  deficiencies 
exist  in  provisions  for  counseling  high  school  girls  about 
professional  home  economics  as  a  career. 

Men  outnumber  women  by  an  overwhelming  margin  in 
such  fields  as  medicine,  engineering,  the  law,  and  top-level 
executive  positions  in  industry.  Yet,  surveys  have  proved 
that  about  the  same  number  of  women  as  men  are  qualified 
for  these  occupations.  In  approximately  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  as  men  they  pos.sess  that  pattern  of  aptitude,  ability, 
and  interest  predictive  of  success  in  careers  regarded  as 
almost  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  opposite  sex.  These  in¬ 
clude  medicine,  science,  and  engineering.  However,  few 
women  have  chosen  these  careers. 

The  professional  field  of  home  economics  provides  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  utilize  fully  these  particular  talents  possessed  by 
women  and  to  do  so  in  (K'cupations  which  are  as  vital  to 

. . . . .  . . . :::  " .  . . . 

Dr.  McCain  is  president  of  Kansas  State  University  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Applied  Science,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


the  national  welfare  as,  for  example,  engineering.  Positions 
in  such  fields  as  textile  chemistry  and  nutritional  research 
demand  essentially  the  same  pattern  of  ability  as  is  required 
of  chemists,  physicists,  and  doctors.  Hotel,  restaurant,  and 
institutional  management  parallels  business  administration 
in  the  requirements  of  undergraduate  preparation  and  the 
opportunities  for  initial  employment  and  advancement. 
Women  who  are  talented  as  writers  have  challenging  op- 
{)ortunities  for  careers  in  home  ec'onomic's  journalism,  now 
practiced  not  only  on  magazines  and  newspapers  but  on 
radio  and  television  as  well.  Of  course,  the  job  demands 
are  literally  insatiable  in  such  .social  service  fields  as  high 
school  and  college  teaching  and  home  demonstration  work. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  there  are  .serious 
shortages  of  home  economics  cxTllege  graduates  for  such 
positions.  Recent  reports  from  university  placement  bureaus 
reveal  as  many  as  five  or  ten  vacant  positions  annually  for 
every  home  economics  graduate  in  such  fields  as  teaching, 
dietetics,  and  institutional  management. 

That  the  home  ec'onomics  profession  in  all  of  its  aspects 
is  vital  to  the  national  welfare  should  he  obvious  to  even 
the  most  casual  observer.  In  the  face  of  the  grave  peril  of 
the  cold  war,  our  national  strength  ultimately  depends  on 
the  health  and  vigor  of  our  people.  Despite  this  fact  and 
the  further  fact  that  we  are  the  world’s  most  prosperous 
nation,  approximately  one  third  of  the  young  men  called 
into  the  armed  services  during  World  War  II  were  unfit 
physically  for  military  duty.  A  similar  ratio  has  prevailed  in 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Reviews  and  Resources  Useful  in  Teaching  Family  Living 


Earlier  marriages  and  larger  families  have  been  a  trend 
of  the  times  since  World  War  II.  Statistics  tell  ns  that 
more  and  more  people  are  marrying  at  younger  ages  than 
ever  before.  The  Census  Bureau  recently  reported  that  the 
median  age  at  which  women  marry  is  twenty  years  and 
two-and-a-half  months.  The  median  age  at  which  men  marry 
is  about  twenty-two  years  and  four  months.  Back  in  1890, 
the  median  age  for  marriage  was  twentv-two  for  women 
and  about  twenty-six  for  men. 

The  popularity  of  early  marriage  began  in  the  1940’s  and 
has  continued  despite  the  fact  that  young  people  remain  in 
school  longer  than  they  did  a  generation  ago.  Increased 
economic  prosperity  and  greater  job  .security  have  been 
major  factors  contributing  to  the  increased  number  of  early 
marriages. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  (.'ompany  reported  in  a 
recent  Statistical  Bulletin  that  “the  rising  tide  of  young 
people  and  the  high  marriage  rates  of  the  |X)stwar  years 
has  produced  an  increa.se  of  alx)ut  .50  per  cent  from  194t> 
to  19.58  in  the  numl)er  of  couples  with  husbands  under  25 
years  of  age.  The  outhnik  is  that  the  number  of  such  young 
couples  will  more  than  double  from  19.58  to  197.5,  reaching 
a  total  of  about  4.7  million.” 

Problems  of  Early  Marriage 

In  its  June  19.59  Bulletin,  the  Metropolitan  reported  that 
mc)st  babies  are  liorn  to  relatively  young  mothers.  “This  is 
advantageous,”  they  claim,  “to  both  mother  and  child.  Not 
only  are  the  haz;trds  of  maternity  lowest  among  younger 
women,  but  the  chances  are  verv  high  that  they  will  live 
to  rai.se  their  children  to  maturity.” 

Nevertheless  there  are  problems  related  to  early  inarri.ige, 
and  there  has  lK*en  much  discussion  of  the  subject  among 
parents,  educators,  and  t<*en-agers.  .\re  most  of  these  young 
people  really  prepared  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  family  living?  .A  great  many  of  them  certainly 
are.  Others  have  jumped  into  marriage  without  having  given 
enough  consideration  to  the  possible  consecjuenees. 

Education  for  family  life  cannot,  of  course,  ho|>e  to 
answer  all  the  problems  for  all  \oung  people,  but  it  can 
certainly  help  them  to  prepare  wi.sely  for  the  future,  and  it 
can  give  them  a  re'alistic  picture  of  marriage  and  fainih 
life.  And  young  people  leant  to  know.  .\s  Professor  )ames 
fl.  S.  Bossard  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  points  out: 
“Courses  dealing  with  the  family  and  preparation  for  mar¬ 
riage  have  sprung  from  the  grass  roots.  It  was  the  students 
who  asked  for  them,  dictated  their  content  and  determined 
their  emphases.” 

Study  of  the  Engagement  Period 

Dr.  Bossard,  a  Professor  of  Sociology,  has  made  a  thorongli 
study  of  the  engagement  period  of  contemporarv  youth.  He 
reported  some  of  his  findings  in  a  thoughtful  article  “The 

.Monkmeypr  Press  Photo  Hcr^lce 


Engagement  Ring— A  Changing  Symbol”  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  September  14,  1958.  He  says  that  “the 
concern  in  many  quarters  about  going  steady  and  statistical 
studies,  which  show  increa.sed  proportions  of  broken  en¬ 
gagements,  lead  to  much  sorrowful  shaking  of  heads  among 
the  older  generation.  .Alas,  it  is  said,  marriage  Und  engage¬ 
ments  are  not  taken  as  seriously  as  they  u.sed  to  be.  Are 
conclusions  like  this  well-founded?” 

Dr.  Bo.ssard  and  his  as.sociates  concluded  that  the  engage¬ 
ment  procedure  of  today’s  young  people  is  not  less  im- 
irortant,  but  that  its  significance  has  actually  increased.  Its 
purpose  has  changed.  “Instead  of  being  a  formal  waiting 
peri(Kl  to  permit  the  completion  of  certain  final  net'essary 
arrangements  Ijefore  the  performance  of  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony,”  he  claims,  “the  present  engagement  is  more  a  trying- 
out  or  preparatory  periixl  for  the  realities  and  responsibilities 
of  family  life.”  His  analysis  reveals  more  than  forty  functions 
assigned  to  the  engagement,  a  few  of  which  are  listed: 

“Marks  the  couple  as  a  pair  among  friends. 

Learn  to  live  through  time  with  each  other. 

Learn  to  talk  freely  and  frankiv  with  each  other. 

Establish  patterns  of  mutual  giving  and  receiving  of  .iffec- 
tion. 

•A  |X*riod  of  planning  for  the  future. 

Working  together  on  common  projects. 

■A  iH*ri(Kl  «tf  testing. 

Allows  csmtact  with  in-laws. 

Couple  iH'coines  basically  and  imderstandingU  ac(|uainted 
with  each  other. 

Time  of  revelation  of  the  real  self  tr)  each  other. 

Recovery  from  the  courtship  jitters.- 

Exploring  family  backgrounds  and  differences. 

Work  out  ways  of  settling  disputes. 

■Arrange  for  the  financial  responsibilities  of  marriage. 

PericKl  of  getting  accustomed  to  the  thought  of  marriage. 

Pericnl  of  acrpiiring  skills— ‘she  learns  to  c(M)k,  he  to 
carve.’  ” 

Far  from  showing  a  decline  in  the  .status  of  the  engage¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Bossard  claims  that  this  array  of  tmictions  clearly 
implies  a  marked  increase  of  emphasis  upon  its  role  in  the 
marrying  procedure.  Obviously  (toe  inevitable  result  of  this 
is  a  gcMKlly  numlier  of  broken  engagements.  The  reasons 
for  many  broken  engagements  are  simply  the  very  factors 
which  are  responsilile  for  many  unhappy  marriages,  such 
as  differences  in  life  interests,  family  opposition,  jiersonality 
clashes. 

That  controversial  (piestion  of  “going  steady”  is  examineil 
and  discussed  in  an  interesting  article  bv  B<‘tty  (an*  Spicer 
in  the  Decemln’r  1959  issue  of  the  lAulies  Home  Journal. 
Titled,  “If  Yon  Don’t  Co  Steady  You’re  Different,”  this 
article  points  out  that  almost  everyone  has  an  opinion 
about  going  steady.  Some  boys  say  it’s  a  custom  inventerl 
by  girls  so  they  will  Ih‘  sure  of  having  a  date.  Some  teen¬ 
age  girls  say  the\  would  prefer  to  go  “steadily”  than 
(Continued  on  {Hifie  54) 
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A  Guide  to  Help 
You  Understand 


UNDER  a  new  Federal  law,  wliicli  goes  into  effect  March 
3rd,  apparel  and  other  textile  products  must  bear  lal)els 
giving  perionnance  characteristics  and  maintenance  instruc¬ 
tion.  Home  economists  and  consumer  service  people  have 
long  felt  that  such  a  law  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  intel¬ 
ligent  consumer  looking  for  best  buys  in  textiles  and  apparel. 

The  new  law  requires  the  labeling  and  proper  advertising 
of  the  filx'r  c-ontent  of  textile  products.  The  law  embraces 
apparel,  draperies,  floor  coverings,  furnishings,  l)eddings, 
and  “other  textile  goods  of  a  tyjK*  customarily  used  in  a 
household  regardless  of  where  used.” 

Textile  prcnlucts  containing  wool  are  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  new  law.  Such  products  fall  under  the  Wool  Products 
Lalx'ling  Act,  an  earlier  and  separate  law. 

To  enforce  the  new  law,  which  bears  the  impressive  title, 
“Textile  Filn'r  PnKlucts  Identification  Act,”  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  written  a  set  of  rules.  In  these  rules,  the 
generic  names  of  man-made  fibers  are  stated  along  with  a 
definition  for  each  of  these  fibers.  After  March  3rd  every 
garment  and  household  fabric  sold  at  retail  must  bear  a  lalxd 
giving  its  fiber  content  in  terms  of  these  generic  names.  If 
the  garment  or  other  textile  product  contains  more  than  one 
filx‘r,  the  percentage  of  each  fiber  will  lx;  stated  on  the  label. 
Individual  fibers  in  amounts  of  5  per  cent  or  less  ix*ed  not 
be  identified  on  the  lalxd  but  may  lx‘  accounted  for  by  the 
phrase,  “other  fibers.” 

Of  special  interest  to  home  economists  is  the  application 
of  the  new  law  to  piece  goods  sold  in  retail  stores  to  home 
sewers.  The  law  d(x*s  not  require  that  each  few  yards  of 
cloth  cut  from  a  piece  or  lx)lt  to  fill  a  customer’s  request  be 
lalx'led  as  to  fiber  cxintent.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  main  bolt 
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of  fabric  to  be  clearly  lalx*led  in  conformance  with  the  law. 

Home  sewers  often  pick  up  remnants  of  cloth  at  bargain 
prices  for  making  dresses  and  other  garments.  Under  the 
law  such  remnants  need  not  be  labeled  as  to  fiber  content. 
But  if  the  fiber  content  is  not  placed  on  the  remnant,  they 
must  be  labeled  as  “remnants  of  undetermined  fiber  con¬ 
tent.”  Or  a  sign  to  this  effect  can  be  placed  near  the  counter 
where  the  remnants  are  displayed,  as  a  suhstitute  for  labels. 

To  help  you  understand  the  generic  names  you  will  be 
seeing  on  many  textile  filx*r  product  lalxds,  the  following 
brief  dictionary  defines  them  in  layman’s  language,  leaving 
out  the  technical  language  of  significance  only  to  chemists. 
Under  the  definitions  of  the  most  commonly  used  fibers, 
leading  brand  names  are  given. 

Acrylic 

Man-made  fiber  made  largely  of  a  chemical  called  acry¬ 
lonitrile. 

Properties:  W'armth;  softness;  bulkiness;  resilienc'e;  easy 
to  wash;  tpiick-drying. 

Used  in;  Knitted  garments;  pile  fabrics  resembling  fur; 
blankets;  carpets. 

Trade  Names:  Creslan  (American  Cyanamid);  Orion  (Du 
Pont);  Acrilan  (Chemstrand) ;  Zefran  (Dow). 

Modacrylic 

Man-made  fiber  made  of  acrylonitrile  modified  by  other 
chemicals  such  as  vinyl  chloride. 

Properties:  Soft;  quick-drying;  retains  pleats,  creases;  can 
l>e  permanently  shaped  by  heat,  pressure. 

Used  in:  Pile  and  fleece  fabrics;  industrial  filters;  carpets; 
warm  underwear. 

Trade  Names:  Dynel  (Union  Carbide);  Verel  (Eastman). 
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Polyester 

Man-made  fiber  made  from  dihydric  alcohol  and  tereph- 
thalic  acid. 

ProfH’rtics:  Qnick-dryinf>;  crease-resistant;  gorxl  strength; 
washes  easily. 

Some  ILscs:  W  ash-wear  apparel  in  combinations  with  cot¬ 
ton,  with  ravon  and  other  fibers;  suits  in  combination  with 
w(M)l;  curtains. 

Trade  \uaies:  Dacron  (Du  Pont);  Kodel  (Eastman); 
X'ycron  (Beaimit);  Teron  (Celanese). 

Rayon 

Man-made  fiber  composed  of  regeneratetl  cellulose  de¬ 
rived  from  trees  and  cotton. 

Properties:  High  absorbency;  good  draping  qualities; 
pleasant  hand;  dyes  easily  in  brilliant  colors;  in  special  high 
tenacity  form,  great  strength. 

Some  Vses:  Many  types  of  womcnswear  fabrics;  linings; 
outerwear  fabrics  in  blends  with  other  filH*rs;  draperies,  auto 
t  ires. 

Acetate  and  Triacetate 

Man-made  fiber  composed  of  cellulose  acetate,  a  sub¬ 
stance  derived  from  cellulo.se  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
and  other  chemicals.  Triacetate  is  a  somewhat  different 
form  of  acetate  W'ith  different  properties. 

Properties:  Rich  silk-like  hand;  crispness;  good  drape- 
ability;  resistance  to  wrinkling;  easily  washable;  quick¬ 
drying;  has  higher  ironing  temperature;  can  be  permanently 
pleated. 

Some  Uses:  Dress  fabrics;  lingerie;  nightwear;  blends  well 
with  cotton,  other  fibers  for  wash-wear  fabrics. 


Saran 

.Man-made  fibei  composed  largely  of  a  chemic.d  called 
vin\liilene  chloride  whose  raw  materials  are  salt  water  and 
petroleum. 

Properties:  W’eather-resistant;  flamepriMrf;  resistant  to 
chemicals. 

Some  Uses:  .Auto  seat  covers;  outdoor  furniture;  awnings; 
luggage. 

Trade  Nanies:  N’elon  (Firestone);  Saran  (National  Plas¬ 
tics;  Dow). 

Azion 

Man-made  fiber  made  from  regenerated  proteins  derived 
from  corn,  milk,  peanuts,  and  other  natural  sources.  No 
Azion  filx'rs  are  being  made  in  the  United  States  although 
some  are  produced  in  Europe. 

Properties:  Soft  hand;  blends  easily  with  other  man-made 
and  natural  fibers. 

Some  Uses:  Knitwear;  coat  and  suit  fabrics  combiiu'd  with 
wool. 

Nytril 

Man-made  fiber  made  largely  of  vinylidene  dinitrile  de¬ 
rived  from  ammonia  and  natural  gas. 

Properties:  Softness;  resilience;  easy  cleanability;  gmrd 
wrinkle  resistance  and  press  retention. 

Some  Uses:  Fur-like  pile  fabrics;  sweaters;  hand  knitting 
yarns;  coat  and  suit  fabrics  in  blends  with  other  filx’rs. 

Trade  Ndme:  Darvan  (Goodrich). 

Nylon 


the  New  Textile  Labeling  Law 


_  w  knitwear 

—I.  nmnn  .  ^ 


By  JEROME  CAMPBELL 


Trade  Names:  Arnel  Triacetate  (Celanese);  Acele  (Du 
Pont);  Estron  (Eastman). 


Man-made  fiber  composed  of  chemicals  known  as  long 
(Continued  on  frage  65) 
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10  Costumes 


•  # 

S;;; 

»f'45  >'«v««v| 
«<lll 


Complete  Mix-Match  Spring  Wardrobe 


A  WKLl. -ROUNDED  wanlrolM'  <1(H‘,s  not  necessarily 
mean  a  large  one.  Bnt  it  (1(H’s  mean  a  related  one, 
with  carefully  selected  fashions.  With  the  three  patterns 
shown  on  these  pages  you  can  reverse,  switch,  mi.\,  and 
match  to  make  ten  changes. 

Ca)lor  is  esix'cially  important  to  a  smart  wardroln'.  It’s 
wise  to  ch(K)se  one  with  your  entire  wardrobt*  in  mind.  This 
spring  white  will  1m*  evervAvhere  and  the  addition  of  white 
to  pastels  gives  them  a  “frosted”  look.  Frosted  green,  apri¬ 
cot,  coral,  or  blue  woidd  he  goo*!  basic  color  with  which  to 
start  your  color  planning. 

The  new  fabrics  are  light,  suit,  and  have  a  textured  look. 
Basket  weaves,  plaids,  checks,  and  prints  in  every  type  of 
fabric  will  give  your  wardrobe  a  fresh,  n<*w  look. 

The  reversible  coat  costume  is  a  ]M*rf«*ct  wardrolx’  starter. 
.Make  the  coat  solid  on  one  side  and  plaid  or  checked  on  the 
reverse.  Make  both  a  checked  and  solid  skirt.  W'hen  von 
reverse  the  coat  and  mix  or  match  the  .skirts,  you  have  four 
costumes. 


-» ■•-‘-f-t  If  Til 


WARDROBE  STARTER  McCall's  5302  includes  long  coat,  with 
a  cut  line  showing  how  to  moke  a  short  jacket  from  the 
coot  pattern,  o  skirt,  and  o  blouse.  If  you  moke  two  skirts 
and  fringe-trim  o  cardigan  sweater,  you  hove  five  costumes. 
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from  3  Patterns 


The  same  pattern  has  a  cut  line  so  that  you  can  make  a 
f.'hanel-like  jacket  in  checks,  plaids,  or  solid  to  go  with  the 
.solid,  checked,  or  plaid  skirt.  This  gives  you  a  useful  suit 
which  can  Ik*  worn  alone  or  with  the  coat.  You  can  make 
u.se  of  one  oi  your  cardigan  svs eaters  hy  fringing  it  from  the 
plaid  material. 

jacketed  dresses  are  goinl  tor  an\  time  of  \ear.  The  two 
shown  have  mans  mi.\  or  match  possibilities.  The  little  waist- 
length  jacket  covers  a  full  skirted  dress.  The  bloused  and 
tied  jacket  covers  an  easy  slim-skirted  dress.  Either  jacket 
can  mix  with  eitlier  ol  the  dresses  or  skirts. 


DRESS-JACKET  ENSEMBLES:  Fiv*  uses 
of  two  patterns.  A  McCall's  5248 
is  short  jacket  with  full  skirted  dress. 
B  Jacket  from  5248  with  full  skirted 
dress.  C  is  5208  with  jacket  and  slim 
dress.  D  is  jacket  5208  with  the  skirt 
from  coat  pattern  envelope.  E  is  jacket 
5204  with  skirt  from  pattern  5302. 
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A  U-shaped  kitchen  in  the  Dunkirk  High  School,  near  Buffalo, 
features  pink  appliances  and  cabinets  chosen  by  Helen  Peck, 


n 

1  _  r  > 

Care  and  use  of  dishwashers  is  demonstrated  to  Mrs.  Anne 


homemaking  instructor,  with  the  help  of  the  local  distributor. 


Mae  Mock  of  Upper  Moreland  High  School  in  Philadelphia  by 
home  economist  Dorothy  Grabert  and  the  appliance  distributor. 


Purchasing  Equipment 


'■  I  \  1 


Plans  for  the  University  of  Tennessee's  home  economics  labo¬ 
ratories  are  reviewed  by  kitchen  design  expert  Anne  Lindsay, 
and  N.  Ember  Day,  home  economist  for  General  Electric  Co. 


Modern  .APPLI.ANCES  for  school  laboratories  are 
iiecessaiy  if  students  are  to  learn  up-to-date  homeinak- 
inp  methods.  The  manutacturer  of  appliances,  the  wholesale 
distrihutoi  who  represents  manufacturers  regionally,  the 
retail  dealer,  and  the  utility  company— each  in  his  own  way 
may  have  a  part  in  bringing  new  erpiipment  to  a  school 
laboratory  at  low  cost.  The  plans  for  providing  appliances 
for  educational  purposes  are  as  varied  as  the  people  adminis¬ 
tering  them. 

If  new  appliances,  replaced  regularly  as  they  become 
outdated,  are  your  needy  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
obtaining  them  tor  your  laboratory  on  an  educational  plan. 

Your  students  will  enjoy  working  with  shiny  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  you’ll  be  able  to  teach  modern  homemaking 
methods  with  appliances  that  are  being  built  for  today’s 
homemaker. 

What  is  an  appliance  educational  plan?  flow  docs  it 
work?  If  you  are  teaching  in  Charleston,  West  \'irgitua, 
\our  answer  may  well  be:  “The  electric  utility  company 
buys  the  appliances  for  our  home  economics  department 
and  lends  them  to  us  for  a  year.  The  .Appalachian  Power 
(a)mpany  is  responsible  for  installing  and  servicing  them. 
It  additional  wiring  or  plumbing  in  the  school  is  necessary 
it  is  handled  by  the  school.  The  utility  is  given  a  special 
price  by  the  appliance  distributor  from  whom  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  purchased  because  it  is  used  for  educational 
purposes.  When  the  year  is  up,  the  appliance  is  removed 
by  the  utility  company  and  replaced  by  a  current  model. 
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The  Lake  Wale*  High  Schaol  in  Florida  features  both  deluxe 
and  low-<ost  ranges.  Note  laundry  equipment  at  left,  the 


dishwasher  next  to  sink,  and  the  refrigerator  at  far  right. 


I'hotot  rtmrteiy  Oenml  Kl«ctrlc  Company 

Combination  kitchen>laundry  is  installed  in  home  management 


house  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  West  Los  Angeles.  Student 


Beverly  McClure  demonstrates  appliances  to  Sister  Therese. 


on  the  School  Plan 


Thf  home  economist  for  the  utility  visits  the  school 
when  it  opens  in  the  fall  to  see  that  we  uiKlerstaiul  the 
oiMTafion  of  the  appliances.  Students  have  tlie  opportunity 
to  learn  fn)m  the  most  up-to-date  eiiuipmeut.  Those  who 
take  home  economics  throughout  their  high  school  course 
ha\e  the  opportunity  to  view"  improvements  from  year  to 
year.  W'e  find  that  the  business  contacts  made  through  the 
operation  of  this  plan  are  interesting  and  rewarding  ones!” 

Though  this  fine  type  of  plan  is  not  unicpie,  neither  is  it 
widespread.  Most  schools  purchase  the  appliauct.'s  needed 
m  their  home  economics  departments,  usually  using  the  low- 
cost  arrangement,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  halt  cost. 

W'lrom  do  they  buy  it  trom?  That  tlepends. 

When  the  University  of  Tennessee  planned  t(»  enlarge 
and  remodel  its  home  economics  department.  Dean  Jessie 
Harris  decided  she  could  get  a  g»M)d  over-all  picture  of  what 
was  available  in  appliances— and  help  in  planning  .school 
l.d)oratories— at  the  .American  Home  Kconomics  .\ss«Kiation 
(ajiivention  exhibits.  As  a  result,  she  consulted  the  home 
economist  who  traveled  in  her  area  and  who  was  head- 
(piartered  at  the  appliance  factory.  Since  the  changes  were 
to  be  extensive,  the  aid  of  the  factory  kitchen  design  de¬ 
partment  was  enlisted.  The  kitchen  design  e.\|H*rt  and  the 
regional  home  economist  visited  the  University,  considted 
with  the  architect  and  the  home  economics  facidty.  From 
tfiis  meeting,  suggested  plans  were  developed. 

The  appliance  distributor’s  kitchen  moderni/iition  mana¬ 
ger  received  the  first  plans,  as  well,  and  from  then  on 


Many  low-cost  plans  are  offered. 

Seek  the  one  that  meets  your  needs. 

became  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  communications. 

The  University  received  bids  from  various  manufacturers. 
They  report  that  the  project  is  well  underway— another  in¬ 
stance  of  the  infinite  variety  of  ways  in  which  a  school 
plan  can  work. 

Sound  complicated?  ft  needn’t  be.  In  Philadelphia  it  may 
Ik*  handled  as  simply  as  this:  The  home  economics  teacher 
may  take  her  rerpiest  to  the  home  economist  on  the  staff  of 
an  appliance  distributor,  who  will  coordinate  the  project, 
and  offer  instruction  on  appliance  use  and  care. 

In  the  Up|)er  Moreland  High  ScIkm)!,  Iwated  in  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  suburb,  .Mrs.  .Anna  .Mae  .Mock  supervises  a  hand¬ 
some  lalxiratory  with  units  featuring  an  openness  that  makes 
lor  maximum  convenience  in  setting  up  teaching  projects. 

In  Buffalo,  .New  York,  the  appliance  distributor  (who 
serves  .several  counties)  keeps  a  constant  stream  of  notices 
going  to  his  dealers,  .so  they  may  be  alerted  to  the  prices 
available  for  sch(K)l  installations— and  thus  equipjied  with 
the  latest  information  when  a  school  needs  erjuipment.  The 
utility  company  c*<K)perates  by  pre.senting  a  demonstration 
in  every  home  economics  class  that  wishes  this  service. 

In  Liike  Wales,  Florida,  equipment  is  obtained  from  an 
appliance  dealer,  .Mann-Albritton.  For  the  past  12  years, 
.Mr.  .Albritton  has  also  taken  the  responsibility  for  servicing, 
(Continued  on  fuige  57) 
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Important  Facts  About  Food  Additives 

What  We  Shoo/d  Know  About  the  New  Law,  Effective  March  5th 


THK  new  food  additives  law  becomes  fully  effective 
oil  Marcli  5,  1960.  However,  there  are  still  many  (jiies- 
tions  about  it  which  need  clarification.  In  tact,  new  de¬ 
velopments  will  occur  constantly  and  as  they  do  1  shall 
keep  you  informed  uith  articles  on  this  vital  subject  which 
so  closely  affects  our  health.  [The  first  report  was  published 
in  Practical,  .April  1959.] 

S])eakinK  before  some  400  food  editors  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  commentators  at  the  ninth  .Annual  Food  Forum  on 
November  6,  1959  in  New  York  (aty,  Wallace  N.  |ansseu, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Public  Information,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  discussed  the  problems 
involved  in  enforcing  this  law  and  the  progress  to  date.  He 
pointed  out  that  prior  to  its  passage,  for  more  than  half  a 
lentury,  the  Pure  Fcnid  and  Drug  Law  was  not  aderpiate  to 
protect  the  public  because  it  did  not  rerjuire  that  an  additive 
be  proved  .safe  before  it  was  used  in  food  for  sale  to  the 
public.  Thus  a  harmful  additive  could  not  be  prohibited 
until  it  could  be  proven  harmful.  In  many  instances,  the 

iiiiiiiiiu:iiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHillliii.iiiiiiiihiliiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii 

Mrs.  Bennett  is  a  nutritionist.  Bureau  of  Nutrition,  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health,  and  nutrition  consultant 
on  Practical’s  staff. 


Food  and  Drug  .Administration  could  not  take  action  because 
it  did  not  have  the  necessary  proof.  He  stated  the  main 
reason  for  the  new  law  was  the  constantly  growing  backlog 
of  footl  additives  which  had  never  been  studied  sufficientK 
to  establish  whether  or  not  they  were  safe. 

The  big  problem  w  ith  most  of  the  additives  was  the  long¬ 
time  effect,  or  what  might  happen  in  the  body  as  a  result  of 
years  or  even  a  lifetime  of  e.xposure  to  minute  amounts  of 
the  chemical,  rather  than  whether  they  could  cause  imme¬ 
diate  or  acute  illue.ss. 

.Many  of  the  various  food  additives  are  harmless  and  used 
constantly  in  all  types  of  cooking.  .As  an  example,  Mr. 
Janssen  cited  the  nine  ingredients  used  in  an  ordinary  cake- 
flour,  baking  powder,  salt,  sugar,  starch,  eggs,  flavoring, 
spices,  coloring,  and  preservatives.  He  began  with  the  flour 
and  mentioned  that  the  seed  of  the  grain  was  treated  with 
one  of  several  mercurial  fungicides  to  protect  it  against 
rot  and  to  prevent  plant  diseases.  During  growth  of  tlu- 
grain,  the  plants  may  have  Ireen  treated  with  insecticides 
and  the  harvested  grain  may  have  Ireen  fumigated  with 
chemicals  to  kill  insects.  Then  the  flour  is  bleached  with 
chemical  agents  to  age  it  and  improve  its  keeping  qualities. 
He  listed  thirteen  chemicals  w'hich  are  allowed  by  the  Food 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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you  never  outgrow  your  need  for  tereal  and  milk 


135  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago  3,  Illinois 
A  research  aird  educationa/  endeavor  devoted  to  the  betterment 

of  national  nutrition 


cereal  and  milk 
for  all^  ! 
for  betterm'eali 


cereal  and  milk 
for  all 

for  better  nutrition 


in  recipes 


cereal  and  milk 
for  all 

for  economy  and  convenience 


milk 

for  all 

for  tasty,  easy  combos 


Free  new  36-page, 

^  5  Vi  X  I  r  colorful 

^  CEREAL  COOK  BOOK 

available.  Presents  50 
photos  and  recipes 
for  exciting  new 
ingredient  uses  and 
serving  ideas  for  A 

breakfast  cereals.  See 
Coupon  Section. 
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By  PAULINE  G.  SUTTER 

The  teaching  of  foods  and  nutrition  in  the  secondary 
schools  is  a  challenging  problem,  but  a  most  rewarding 
one.  Nutrition  governs  vitality,  efficiency,  and  resistance  to 
disease.  Since  f(K)d  and  drink  are  such  important  factors  in 
rac'e  development,  it  necessarily  follows  that  applicable 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  nutrition  should  be  taught  to 
students.  And  they  should  learn  how  to  use  this  knowledge 
in  feeding  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  friends. 

As  teachers  of  home  economics  we  should  choose  methods 
and  technicpn-s  of  instruction  that  will  spark  the  interest  of 
youth  and  stimulate  learning.  Since  our  job  is  to  coiltivate 
not  only  the  intelligenc'c,  but  also  the  affection  and  the 
moral  judgment  and  the  will,  we  should  employ  the  most 
effective  metluKl— tender,  thoughtful  guidance. 

Guidanc'C  means  helping  students  to  find  all  the  available 
facts  and  to  help  them  develop  the  reasoning  powers  needed 
to  use  these  facts  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  appe¬ 
tizing  meals. 

Guidance  also  means  helping  students  to  solve  their  own 
problems  and  to  make  intelligent  choices  when  alternatives 
are  presented.  To  do  this  effectively  the  home  economics 
teacher  must  have  good  rapport  with  her  pupils.  Then  con¬ 
ferences,  planned  or  spontaneous  ones,  such  as  chance 
meetings  in  the  hall,  street,  or  lunchroom  will  be  successful. 
Gonferenc'es  are  most  essential  to  cooperative  planning, 
guidance  and  evaluation  of  experiences  and  study.  Evalua¬ 
tion  is  an  integral  part  of  teaching  and  learning.  VVe  should 
look  for  development  of  critical  thinking  and  wholesome 
attitude  toward  family  living. 

Goals  or  ideals  should  be  established  to  develop  in 
pupils  the  desire  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  condition  through  a  routine  of  diet,  exercise,  work, 
rest,  and  recreation  that  will  be  suitable  to  their  needs. 


We  can  provide  the  opportunity  for  informal  approach  to 
learning  by  arrangement  of  desks  or  tables  in  homemaking 
rooms,  by  colorful  instructive  display  material  about  the 
room,  and  by  stimulating  bulletin  l)oards.  This  freedom  and 
setting  will  provide  opportunities  for  pupils  to  plan  and 
discuss  their  learning  experiences  together.  It  also  helps  to 
develop  self-discipline  and  leads  to  greater  acceptance  of 
responsibility.  .Magazines  and  pamphlets  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  pupil  use. 

Enc-ourage  pupils  to  make  management  practices  count  in 
group  work;  pupils  should  manage  to  work  together;  make 
effective  use  of  materials  and  equipment;  plan  careful  use 
of  time,  and  learn  to  work  with  ease  and  enjoyment. 

We  can  never  dispense  with  the  interesting  textbooks, 
films,  and  well  planned  homework  assignments  by  the  teach¬ 
er,  conscientiously  prepared  by  the  pupils.  Such  assign¬ 
ments  will  lead  to  interesting  discussions  in  class,  or  to 
profitable  question  and  answer  periods. 

VV^e  teachers  of  home  economics  should  bring  an  infec¬ 
tious  enthusiasm  to  every  nutrition  class.  We  must  be  ob¬ 
servant  of  interests  and  needs  revealed  by  pupils  during 
learning  experiences  and  be  willing  to  redevelop  situations 
to  make  them  more  meaningful. 

All  experiences  in  class  or  at  home  should  involve  the  use 
of  a  variety  of  teaching  methods  and  techniques  that  stimu¬ 
late  and  maintain  pupil  interest.  Methods  that  increase  stu¬ 
dent  participation  and  promote  effective  learning  situations 
can  be  developed.  Pupils  must  bec'ome  aware  of  the  role 
that  the  proper  kind  and  amounts  of  food  plays  in  their  lives 
in  the  search  for  health,  happiness,  and  a  satisfying  voca¬ 
tion. 

4iiiitiiniiiitiimiiiiuiiiiriiiiniiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiniitiiiiimHiiiiiiitiiiiiiinmitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiimninitiiitiiii]iiitiiit)itiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuitnnM 

Miss  Sutter  is  a  home  economics  instructor  at  the  Port 
Richmond  Hifih  School,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 


Goals  for  Teaching  Nutrition 

These  methods  will  stimulate  learning  and  spark  student  interest 


i 


essential  in 

body  processes 


Among  nutrients,  proteins  play  a  leading  role  in 
body  processes  . . .  respiration,  digestion,  metabolism, 
reproduction,  growth  . . .  and  even  awareness  of  and 
reaction  to  the  world  around  us. 

Each  cell  contains  its  own  special  proteins  . . .  made  up 
of  countless  arrangements  of  about  25  different  amino  acids 
. . .  combined  to  make  some  function  possible. 

Some  proteins  work  with  vitamins  and  minerals  as  enzyme 
systems  . . .  breaking  down  food  for  energy  and  building 
material . . .  then  converting  and  synthesizing  new 
substances  needed  for  life  and  activity.  Others  form 
a  wide  variety  of  tissues  with  specialized  functions  . . . 
made  possible  by  the  nature  of  the  proteins  themselves. 

The  heart  can  beat  to  pump  blood  because  the  protein 
in  muscle  contracts  and  expands.  Connective  tissue  holds 
the  framework  of  the  body  together  because  the  protein 
is  elastic  and  acts  like  a  taut  rubber  band.  Eyes  see  . . . 
fear  causes  fright  or  flight . . .  oxygen  reaches  cells  . . . 
blood  clots  . . .  wounds  heal ...  all  with  the  aid  of 
specialized  proteins. 

The  diet  must  provide  the  building  materials  for  all 
vital  proteins  ...  8  essential  amino  acids,  preformed  . . . 
and  enough  nitrogen  to  form  all  the  others.  These  are 
most  readily  obtained  from  foods  of  animal  origin  . . . 
milk,  meat,  eggs,  poultry  and  fish  . . .  combined  in 
tasty  meals  with  foods  of  plant  origin  ...  all  kinds  of 
grains  in  breads  and  cereals  . . .  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Milk  is  man’s  first  dietary  source  of  protein  . . .  provided 
in  desirable  ratio  with  other  nutrients  with  which 
protein  works  . . .  carbohydrate,  fat,  essential  fatty  acids, 
vitamins,  and  minerals  ...  to  sustain  growth  and  health 
in  the  infant  while  new  functions  are  developing 
for  adaptation  to  a  new  environment. 


The  nulrilional  statements  made  in  this  advertisement 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Sutri- 
tion  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  found 
consistent  with  current  authoritative  medical  opinion. 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  ONE  OF  A  SERIES. 
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Since  l9t5...promoling  better  health  thrtmgh  nutrition  research  and  edm  utum 

XA TIOXAL  DAIRY  COUXCIL 

A  non-profit  organization 

1 1 1  NORTH  CANAL  STREET  •  CHICAGO  6.  ILLINOIS 

REPRINTS  ARE  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST. 
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'Teaciie/t  ;/^ujqAjcU 

Winning  Letters  in 
^'How  I  Use  Co-ed  '  Contest 


nA\'E  yon  developed  special  tech- 
ni(|ues  or  activities  that  have  proven 
valuable  in  teaching  by  usin^  Co-i’d? 
Your  way  ol  usinn  the  inaga/.iue  will  Ik- 
of  interest  and  help  to  thousands  of 
teachers  and  their  students.  So  why  not 
submit  a  letter  to  the  Teacher  Awards? 
See  the  special  announcement  of  cash 
prizes  on  page  42. 


Creates  New  Enthusiasm  Each  Month 

Co-ed  is  a  necessary  aid  in  my  home¬ 
making  classes.  This  is  my  second  year 
of  teaching  and  both  last  year  and  this 
year  I  have  praised  Co-ed  for  the  help 
it  gives  the  students  and  me.  Every  stu¬ 
dent  in  our  In'ginning  homemaking  has 
subscril)ed  to  Co-ed.  We  refer  to  it  very 
often,  in  class,  and  the  girls  find  it  en¬ 
tertaining  outside  of  class,  as  well. 

1  clip  out  the  “Suggestions  for  Using 
This  Issue  of  Co-ed  in  the  Classnarm” 
from  each  issue  of  Practical  liotne  Eco¬ 
nomics.  These  are  dated  and  kept  in  my 
lesson  plan  book.  When  moving  into  a 
new  unit  «)f  study,  1  can  refer  to  them 
as  I  prepare  lesson  plans.  Thus  1  know 
exactly  what  issue  will  be  of  value  to  me 
in  that  particular  unit.  The  girls  keep 
every  issue  of  Co-cd  in  a  notebook  so 
that  they  have  each  magazine  with  them 
to  refer  to  on  a  short  notice. 

W'e  were  all  looking  forw  ard  to  Christ¬ 
mas,  so  we  welcomed  the  Decemln’r 
issue  of  Co-ed  with  joy!  I  had  planned 
to  have  the  girls  wrap  gifts  and  your 
“Cift  Wrap  Dept.”  was  very  helpful.  In 
our  homemaking  II  class  we  had  a 
C!hristmas  parts.  The  table  decorations 
in  the  Decemlrer  issue  of  Co-cd  were 
used  for  our  party. 

When  a  unit  gets  a  little  dull  for  the 
students,  I  refer  to  the  “Suggestions  for 
Using”  section.  The  suggested  activities 
lH*rk  up  the  unit  and  add  interest.  When 
1  introduc'e  a  unit,  I  often  have  the  stu¬ 
dents  read  and  discuss  sections  of  Co-ed 
which  pertain  to  our  subject.  This  is  a 
perfect  way  of  motivating  the  students 


by  creating  an  int(*rest  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  unit. 

We  find  that  the  “Personality  Parade” 
section  and  “lam  Session”  (“The  Cirls 
Sound  OH”  and  “The  Boys  Sound  OH") 
often  make  for  very  good  topics  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  home  and  family  living  class. 

If  Co-ed  has  an  article  on  a  subject 
w  hicb  we  are  not  studying  at  tbe  time,  1 
often  have  the  girls  use  it  when  working 
on  home  experiences.  Example;  If  we 
are  not  on  a  fcHnls  unit  at  the  time  that 
a  very  good  recipe  comes  out  in  Co-ed, 
the  girls  use  the  recipe  at  home.  Thev 
fill  out  a  home  experience  sheet  and  get 
credit  for  the  project. 

I  feel  that  Co-ed  helps  me  to  be  a 
In-tter  teacher  lx*cause  it  helps  me  to 
help  the  students. 

Mrs.  Marilyn  K.  Mann 
Wcbberville  Community  Schools 
Webben  ille,  M ichiaan 


Stimulates  Originality 

I  am  taking  the  December  issue  of 
Co-ed  as  an  example  to  show  you  how 
I  use  this  magazine  in  my  home  eco¬ 
nomics  program. 

A.  Due  to  the  Co-ed  contests,  I  en¬ 
courage  contest  writing,  as  it  creates 
g(MHl  thinking  and  stimulates  originality. 

B.  Using  Co-ed’s  column,  “The  Latest 
Thing,”  I  ask  each  girl  to  bring  in  a 
new  idea  each  week.  These  prove  to  be 
very  helpful  to  students,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  useful  suggestions  to  take  home 
to  parents. 

C!.  We  used  the  “Gift  Wrapping” 
ideas  from  Co-ed  and  filled  coffee  cans 
with  (Christmas  gcMxlies  for  the  elderly 
peoples’  home  in  our  city. 

D.  We  have  buzz  .sessions  each  w  eek 
in  my  family  relations  classes  on  “teen¬ 
age”  topics  (girl-boy  relations)  after 
reading  the  fine  articles  in  Co-ed. 

E.  We  have  given  several  teas  and 
buffets  using  suggestions  and  recipes 
from  Co-cd. 

F.  The  “trimming  page”  (December) 
was  delightful  and  we  used  .some  of  the 


ideas  for  decorating  our  model  suite  at 
school.  .Many  girls  carried  the  ideas  to 
their  homes  for  w  indow  and  table  deco¬ 
rations. 

G.  Co-ed’s  gift  suggestions  made  an 
interesting  lesson  on  suitable  gifts  for 
family  members  and  friends.  Exciting 
di.scussions  were  carried  on  relaying 
miich  thought  for  gift  choices.  This 
aided  greatly  in  keeping  my  teen-agers 
on  the  right  track. 

II.  Co-ed’s  Christmas  card  sugges¬ 
tions  gave  us  an  idea  for  a  Christmas 
bulletin  Ixrard.  We  made  felt  pictures, 
using  felt  for  the  background  and  past¬ 
ing  Christmas  card  cut-outs  for  the  pic¬ 
tures. 

I.  I  follow'ed  your  “Christmas  Spirit” 
article  by  having  each  girl  make  a 
Christmas  stocking  out  of  red  and  white 
striped  flannelette.  Then  each  was  filled 
with  necessary  “first-aid”  erpiipment  for 
the  home.  The  girls  gave  them  to  their 
mothers  for  Christmas. 

J.  Co-ed’s  “Manners”  page  gave  us 
inspiration  for  writing  more  interesting 
Christmas  “thank-yous.”  Each  girl  wrote 
one,  then  we  discussed  them,  giving 
favorable  and  unfavorable  criticisms. 
The  girls  accepted  the  idea.  Many  said, 
“We  never  knew  what  to  say!” 

K.  The  students  were  more  than  ex¬ 
cited  and  thrilled  with  the  hair-do  orna¬ 
ments  article.  Each  girl  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  her  own  hair  for  the  “Christ¬ 
mas  Ball.”  W'hat  fun,  and  what  adorable 
arrangements! 

This  is  the  most  “up-to-the-minute 
magazine  on  the  market.”  My  girls  love 
it,  and  I  am  as  anxious  to  receive  it 
each  month  as  my  pupils! 

Lola  M.  Springfield 
Spaulding  High  School 
Rochester,  New  Hampshire 


Helps  in  Project  Planning 

W’e  became  acquainted  with  Co-ed 
about  three  years  ago.  At  first  I  read  the 
articles  myself,  then  used  them  as  part 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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many  of  the  other  kinds  of  vegetables, 
especially  potatoes  and  fruits.  There 
has  l)een  a  steady  drop  in  the  use  of 
the  grain  products. 


Cooking  Beef  New  Ways 

New  methods  of  cooking  l)eef  are 
coming  out  of  c(K)|X'rative  research  be¬ 
ing  conducted  by  the  USDA  Institute 
of  Home  Economics  and  seven  uni¬ 
versities  and  State  agricultural  ex|H*ri- 
ment  stations. 

It  has  Ix-en  customary  to  roast  or  broil 
only  rib  and  loin  cuts  and  to  braise 
(c<K)k  in  a  covered  pan  w  ith  or  without 
added  water)  other  cuts. 

Now  .MIS  food  s|K*cialist  Elaie  H. 
Daw.son,  who  summari/.ed  the  research 
data,  finds  that  cuts  such  as  chuck  and 
round  from  young  lean  animals  can  Ik* 
roasted  or  broilerl.  These  have  almost 
the  same  gtxxl  eating  (piality  as  similar 
cuts  of  meat  from  tatter  animals  cooked 
in  the  same  way.  boasted  lM*ef  round 
or  shoulder  cuts  scored  just  as  high 
or  higher  in  tenderness  and  flavor  as 
matching  cuts  e(M)ked  by  moist  methods. 

Potato  Products 

Whether  you  plan  to  serve  potatoes 
mash(‘d,  sliced,  hash  brown,  or  fried, 
you  can  buy  tliem  in  a  package.  .All  the 
IX'eling  aixl  slicing  is  done  for  you.  Just 
add  water  or  milk  and  prepare  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions  on  the  package.  Most 
packages  have  two  individual  packets 
which  contain  enough  pnx'essed  pota- 
t(H*s  for  three  or  four  servings. 

In  our  sn|X>rmarket  an  entire  shelf  is 
devoted  to  packaged  potato  prtMlucts. 
There  are  instant  mashed  potat(K*s  in 
granulated  form,  flaked  potatoes  for 
mashing,  sliced  potat(X*s  for  frying. 


Presliced  Minute  potatoes  come  pack¬ 
aged,  ready  to  cook  in  various  ways. 


.salads,  creaming,  or  adding  to  soups. 

•All  these  products  have  good  texture, 
flavor,  and  c-onsistency.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  tell  us  that  the  potatoes  retain 
all  the  nutrients  present  in  raw  potatcx'S. 

Eating  Has  Changed  in  50  Years 

What,  aiul  how  much,  people  in  the 
U.  S.  eat  t<Klay  is  consitlerably  different 
from  what  they  were  eating  .50  years 
ago.  Quantities  and  kinds  of  hnnls  on 
markets  have  increased  with  techno¬ 
logical  advances  in  agriculture  and  mar¬ 
keting.  Higher  incomes  allow  more  |X*o- 
ple  to  buy  the  fcKnls  they  want.  Interest 
in  nutrition  also  has  had  an  influence 
on  what  people  buy. 

The  USD.A’s  national  foml  supply 
figures,  dating  back  to  1909,  are  the 
basis  for  comparing  average  |x*r  capita 
f(KxI  consumption  over  the  .50-year 
jX'riod.  In  brief,  these  figures  show  a 
trend  toward  more  milk  and  most  milk 
pnxlucts,  more  meat  and  poultry,  eggs, 
fats,  and  sugars.  People  today  also  are 
eating  more  green  and  yellow  vegeta¬ 
bles,  citrus  and  tomatoes,  but  less  of 


Corn-Oil  Margarine 

After  many  years  of  research.  Stand¬ 
ard  Brands  has  intrrxluced  a  margarine 
made  with  corn  oil.  The  new  product, 
called  Flcischmann’s  Morfiarine,  has 
been  partially  hydrogenated  for  stability. 
It  has  a  delicate  flavor  and  good  spread- 
ability.  It  is  sold  in  one-pound  packages 
containing  four  «juarter-pound  sticks. 


New  line  of  spices  and  seasonings  made 
by  Schilling  Division  of  McCormick  &  Co. 


Gourmet  Spices 

.A  new  line  of  spic-es  and  herbs  in 
decorative  jars  has  been  intnxluced  by 
the  Schilling  Division  of  McCormick 
&  Company.  The  new  glass  package 
has  a  multifac'etetl  base  with  a  tap<‘ring 
top.  The  closure  is  gray-green  to  match 
the  design  of  the  lalx*l.  A  back  lalxd  re¬ 
peats  the  prrxluct  name  and  lists  all  the 
foods  in  which  it  may  lx‘  used.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  .separate  containers,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  also  packaging  special  assort¬ 
ments  of  spices  for  barbecues.  Polyne¬ 
sian  dinners,  and  other  occasions.  Menu 
suggestions  and  recipes  are  included. 

(Continued  on  /w/gc  -49) 


Free  gift  for  teachers!  Your  choice  of 

BETTY  CROCKER  COUNTRY  KITCHEN  CAKE  MIX 


Offer  made  to 
introduce  you  to  the 
New  Betty  Crocker 
Country  Kitchen  Cake 
Mixea. 


Offar  aiplr**  March  31,  1960  , 


Mg 

Good  for  one  FREE  package  of 
BEnV  CROCKER  COUNTRY  KITCHEN  CAKE  MIX 

Your  choice:  Yellow  e  White  e  Devils  Food  e  Block  Walnut  e 
Marble  •  Honey  Spice  •  Chocolate  Molt  e  Peanut  Delight 


GOOD  FOI 

FREE  lx 

PACKJOi  'j 


MR.  GROCER:  You  or«  outHoriiod  o»  our  ogont  to  rodoom  Hut  coupon  for  ono  pockog*  of  Rotty  Crockor  Coko  Mix  from 
Rgvors  liftod  ot  top  of  this  coupon.  Your  Conorol  MiNt  roprRtontotiv*  wiN  rotmburM  you  your  roguior  iholf  pric««  plus  7t 
Kondling  cKorgo,  for  ooch  coupon  you  %o  rodoom;  or  moil  this  coupon  to  Gonorol  Milb,  Inc.*  623  Morquott*  Avo.«  Dopt.  400, 
Minnoopolis,  Minn,^  for  hondling. 


ClAUSE:  Any  othor  opplkotion  contfitufot  froud.  Invokot  proving  purchoM  within  90  doy«  of  stock  to 
covor  coupon  occoptod  mutt  b«  shown  upon  roquost.  Customer  must  poy  solos  tox  if  ony.  This  offor  void  in  ony 
stoto  or  iMolity  prohibiting,  liconsing,  toxing  or  roguloting  thoso  coupons.  This  off  or  oxpiros  Morch  31,  19M. 


t  GENERAL  MILLS,  INC.  ii 

\f  \f  \f \f 


PH2-eo 
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MASTER 
THE  ART 
OF 

CAKE 

MAKING 


One  in  our  series  on 
Cooking  as  an  Art 


In  this  issue  of  Co-ed, 

Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills  brings  you 
an  8-page  section  on  Butter-type  Cakes 


Remove  8-page  center  section  from  Co-ed  for  classroom  use.  Have 
students  keep  this  section  to  assemble  a  cookbook  for  their  use  at  home. 


"How  to  Master  the  Art  of  Coke  Making"  is  one  in  our 

series  by  Betty  Crocker.  Each  8-page  section  contains 
valuable  “how-to”  pictures,  recipes,  variation  ideas, 
success  tips  and  a  ^ore  Card  for  students  to  use  in 
judging  baking  results. 

This  month’s  booklet  gives  our  modern  “Double-quick,” 
one-bowl  method  of  making  rich  butter-ty|)e  cakes,  as 
well  as  the  cake  mix  method. 

"How-to"  step  pictures  will  help  you  in  your  regular 
classroom  procedure  and  will  also  serve  as  a  guide  to 
your  students  when  the  booklet  is  taken  home. 

The  Score  Cord  on  Butter-type  Cokes  was  develo|)ed  by 
the  Betty  Crocker  staff.  This  not  only  descril)ea  good 


baking  results,  but  also  explains  why  failures  might 
happen.  This  serves  to  help  and  encourage  students  to 
do  better  the  next  time.  v 

Pastry  is  another  in  our  series.  This  8- page  section  will 
appear  in  a  future  issue  of  Co-ed.  Watch  for  it!  The 
student  who  saves  all  of  Betty  Crocker’s  Cooking  as  an 
Art  pamphlets  will  have  an  excellent  foundation  in  all 
major  phases  of  baking. 


“This  entire  series  grew  from  a  belief  we  both 
share  .  .  .  that  cooking  is  an  art.  Hy  planting  this 
belief  in  the  minds  of  your  students  you  are 
making  an  important  contribution  to  their  future 
lices  and  families.  We  count  it  a  privilege  to  play 
a  small  part  in  this  endeavor." 


A  special  offer  to  teachers 


To  help  students  even  more 


Fret  dtftk  copy  of  Hetty  Crocker* 9  Picture  Cook  Hook  with 
orders  of  10  or  more!  2.227  recipes  and  ideas,  43  full  color 
photoi^raphs.  New  chapter  on  menu  planning.  Also  avail* 
able:  Hetty  Crocker's  (lood  and  F^asy  Cook  Book  (70f  each). 
1,(KK)  time-savinfc  reci|>eH  and  ideas.  One  free  teacher's  copy 
with  order  of  10  or  more. 


Show  **Heautifui  Cake** 
coior  fiimstrip!  l^ictures 
help  you  in  class  dem¬ 
onstrations.  Narration 
fTuido  is  sent  with  each 
filmstrip. 


To  order  the  filmstrip  or  Betty  Crocker  Cookbooks,  see  Coupon  Section 
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ALL  HOMEMAKl^Cw  TEACHERS  who  have  subscriptions 
for  20  or  more  copies  of  Co-ed  may  participate. 


$100 

^  rite  ut»  a  letter  explaining  how  you  use  Co-ed  in  your  home  economics 
program.  For  the  hest  three  letters  to  the  editor  and  postmarked  not  later 
than  midnight  Fehruary  28,  1960;  $100  first  award;  $75  second  award;  $50 
third  award. 

inners  will  he  notified  before  March  31,  1960. 

This  is  Part  2  of  the  contest  announced  in  the  Deccmher  issue,  which  closed 
Dccemher  30.  If  you  sent  an  entry  for  that  contest,  and  it  did  not  win  an 
award,  it  will  automatically  he  entered  for  the  Fehruary  contest,  closing 
Fehruary  28  midnight. 

Winners  of  the  Dccemher  contest  have  heen  notified  hy  mail.  (See  |>rize- 
winning  letters  in  the  Dccemher  contest  on  page  .38  of  this  issue,  i 

If  you  did  not  enter  the  Decemher  contest,  we  will  welcome  your  entry  for 
this  month.  The  prizes  are  repeated:  Sl(M),  $75,  and  $.50. 

F.very  letter  will  he  at-know  ledgeil.  Judges  will  base  their  deeisions  on  your 
l;SK  of  Co-ed,  with  your  students,  as  a  means  of  implementing  your  teaching 
in  any  or  all  areas  of  home  eeonomies.  Letters  may  he  typewritten  or  hand¬ 
written. 

Send  it  to:  Kditor,  Co-i‘d,  .33  est  I2n(l  Street.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

♦REMEMBER:  MAII.  BEFORE  MIDINICIIT  FEBRUARY  28,  1960. 

Judf!e»:  Dr.  Hazel  Addison.  Associate  Professor  of  Home  F^ronomics,  Hunter  ('o//ege,  Aeie  York,  IS.  Y.;  Mrs. 
t^ecille  Palmer,  Home  Economics  Teacher,  Stamford  High  School,  Stamford,  Conn.;  and  the  e«litors  and  staff  of 
Co-ed,  Margaret  Hauser,  Irene  Parrott.  Rose  Kinsey,  Florenee  Stassen,  Claire  (iaueher. 

See  page  38  for  the  Three  Winning  Letters  in  the  December  Teacher  Awards 


firnt  award 


$75 


Heeond  award 


$50 


third  award 


I 
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FROM  FIC  riON  TO  FACT 


5|c  A  romprrhcnsivc  teaching  guide  on 

menstrual  health — anatomy,  physiology, 
hygiene — facts  versus  fiction. 

5l«  Written  in  simple,  concise  language 
which  you  can  easily  communicate  to 
your  students. 

sK  Medically  dex-umented  .  .  .  reviewed  by 
educators,  nurses,  physicians. 

sje  CUcar  anatomical  diagrams  .  .  .  pertinent 
historical  facts. 


Send  for  Tampax 
educational  kit 


Tampax  Incorporated 

161  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  .\.Y. 

Pleas<-  send  me  the  free  material  listed  below: 

•  “From  Fiction  to  Fact,”  a  teacher’s  guide. 

•  A  companibn  b<x)klet  for  students. 

•  “On  Becoming  a  Woman,”  a  p<xket  Ixiok  dealing  with 
adolescent  interests  and  problems. 

•  (3rdcr  card  for  free  additional  supply  of  the  alxtve. 


sK  Sptccial  question  and  answer  section  to 
help  make  discu.ssion  jx^ritKls  more  vital 


Teacher's  \ame. 


School  or  Organizatioi 


School  or  Office  Address. 
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Teach  today 
what 
teachers 
couldn’t  teach 
yesterday . . . 


rinsed  with  Sta-Puf 


rinsed  without  Sta-Puf 


how  Sta-Puf  restores  soft 
fluffiness  to  all  washables 


How  do  you  prevent  fabrics  from  matting 
or  becoming  stiff  after  washing?  Nobody 
knew,  until  a  few  years  ago.  Then,  science 
discovered  Sta-Puf  Rinse^,  the  miracle 
rinse  that  restores  soft  flufhness  to  every 
fiber  it  touches.  Sta-Puf  keeps  things  new 
looking  longer,  to  stretch  family  budgets. 
Towels  fluff  up  almost  twice  as  thick.  Rugs, 
chenilles,  blankets  become  luxuriously 


high  piled.  Muslin  sheets  feel  like  percale. 
Sta-Puf  gives  wearing  comfort  too.  Wool 
sweaters  feel  like  cashmere.  Nylon  slips 
hang  smooth,  can't  cling.  Blue  jeans  and 
corduroys  become  soft,  need  little  or  no 
ironing.  And  Sta-Puf  is  easy  to  use.  Just 
add  it  to  the  last  rinse  after  machine  or 
hand  washing.  Get  Sta-Puf  for  your  next 
wash.  Grocers  everywhere  stock  it. 


1PENSE5. 


NtW  MIRACll 


Ideal  for  diapers,  baby  clothes.  Corduroys,  bed  linens  dry  al-  Many  modern  washers  now  add 

Pins  slip  through  at  lightest  most  wrinkle-free,  can  usually  Sta-Puf  automatically,  without 

touch,  scratchy  irritation  Is  be  folded  and  put  away  with  stopping  or  resetting  the  ma- 

eliminated  to  protect  baby.  little  or  no  ironing.  chine.  No  watching.  No  waiting. 

A.  E.  STALEY  MFG.  CO.,  Decatur,  Illinois 
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Show  them  how 

the  Frigidaire  Pull  ’N  Clean  Oven 
brings  inside  cleaning  outside 


in  either  fuli  40-inch  or  compact  30-inch  1960  eiectric  ranges! 


How  to  clean  the  Pull  ’N  Clean  Oven 


KRIGIDAIFIE 


PRODUCT  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


ADVANCED  APPLIANCES  DESIGNED  WITH  YOU  IN  MIND 


Modal  RCI-75-60,  with  3  Pull  'N  Clean  Ovona 


4a  Clean  the  porcelain  enamel 
oven  through  open  top  with 
damp,  sudsy  cloth.  You  can  clean 
every  part  standing  up.  See  your 
Frigidaire  dealer. 


This  remarkable  new  oven  design 
is  changing  homemakers’  habits. 


A  Frigidaire  “only”— .the  Pull 
’N  Clean  Oven  puts  an  end  to 
door  dodging,  down-on-knees 
scrubbing,  stretching  and  strain¬ 
ing  to  reach  back  corners  and 
sides. 


Because  you  can  wipe-clean  so 
easily,  over-all  oven  cleaning 
time  diminishes  to  minutes. 


Now  the  Pull  ’N  Clean  Oven 
comes  in  8  new  Frigidaire  ranges 
including  a  30-inch  size  with 
French  Doors,  and  40-inch 
models  with  single  or  double 
ovens.  Pick  yours! 


la  On  both  ovens  shown 
above — remove  lower  Radian- 
tube  bake  unit  and  oven  shelves. 
(Top  unit  is  self-cleaning  and 
built  into  range.) 


2a  Put  rubber  vacuum  pad 
(comes  with  range)  on  the  opened 
oven  door  near  the  front  edge. 
Apply  enough  pressure  to  secure 
the  pad  in  place. 


3a  Pull  down  the  metal  lever 
at  top  front  of  oven.  Use  lever 
to  pull  oven  out — resting  front 
edge  on  vacuum  pad  to  secure 
oven  while  cleaning. 


BEGINNERS  “THRIVE”  ON 


The  SLANT-O-MATIC*  is  so  simple  to  operate!  Any¬ 
body  who  can  read  “O”  and  “B”  can  do  overcasting 
right  off.  Or  dial  “A”  and  "L”  and  make  real  button¬ 
holes  after  just  a  few  tries. 

What  a  confidence-builder ! 

There’s  teacher  confidence  built  into  it.  too.  SINGER 
engineers  designed  it  for  simplicity  and  ruggedness. 
They  gave  it  more  punishment  during  rigorous  testing 
than  a  machine  will  ever  get  in  your  classroom. 

In  actual  use.  the  SLANT-O-MATIC  is  proving  to 


•  SITXTAL  PRICES  TO  SCHOOLS 

•  SPACE-SAVINO  DESK  CABINETS 

•  TEACHER  S  DISCOUNT 


THE  SLANT-O-MAT/C 


be  every  bit  as  dejwndable  and  long-suffering  as  the 
straight-stitching  singer*  machines. 

Another  important  point.  No  other  zigzag  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  can  promise  more  mileage  in  the  classroom  than 
the  American-made  SLANT-O-MATlC.  The  zigzag 
mechanism  completely  disengages  for  straight  stitch¬ 
ing  to  give  long  wear  and  perfect  straight  stitch. 

Every  one  of  your  students  should  have  experience 
on  the  SLANT-O-MATIC . . .  the  machine  that  makes 
“complicated”  sewing  easy  .  .  .  even  for  beginners! 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

LiaU>d  in  your  phone  book  under  SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

•A  Trademark  of  THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
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It’s  Wonderful  Being  a  Girl” 


New  color  film  on  menstrual  hygiene .  - .  free  from  Modess® 


Here  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and  informative  motion 
pictures  ever  made.  This  film  was  desipne<l  to  give  young 
girls  a  healthy  understanding  of  the  physical  and  emo¬ 
tional  changes  that  occur  in  growing  up. 

“It’s  Wonderful  B«Mng  a  Girl”  is  pnxluced  in  Iwauti- 


ful  color  with  natural  dialogue  and  imaginative  action 
shots,  making  discussions  easier  and  more  meaningful. 

Designed  for  girls  11  to  14,  this  new  Ifimm.  sound  film 
runs  20  minutes.  Won’t  you  arrange  tcxlav  to  see  it  on 
free  loan?  Allow  6  weeks  for  deliverv. 


Complete  educational  program  free. . . 

Just  check  the  materials  you  want. 

Direct(tr  of  f^hication.  Personal  Products  G>rfM>ralioii 
Box  0().>l-2,  Milltown,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  free: 

New  16nim.  rolor  movie,  “It’s  Wonderful  Being  a  Girl,” 
on  free  loan.  Allow  6  weeks  for  delivery. 

Date _ Alternate  Date _ 

_ Copies  of  booklet,  “Growing  Up  and  Liking  It”  written  for 

girls  beginning  to  menstruate.  A  useful  supplement  to  classroom 
discussions.  Quantity  copies  available. 

Cftpies  of  “How  Shall  I  Tell  My  Daughter,”  booklet  for 
mothers.  Beautifully  illustrated. 


_ One  “Educational  Portfolio  on  Menstrual  Hygiene.”  This 

includes  Ixitb  booklets,  anatomical  wall  chart,  complete  Teaching 
Guide  written  by  McGraw-Hill. 

_ 33mm.  filmstrip,  “Confidence  Because  .  .  .  You  Under¬ 
stand  Menstruation,”  for  girls  1 4  and  older.  U'ith  sound 

Without  sound _ Circle  record  speed  ilesired;  33'/4,  45, 

78.  Yours  to  keep. 


Name 
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Lef8Exr^«^., 

Cai'iwd  FoiKi-*' 


New,  revised,  free  educational 
materials  covering  canned  foods 


Complete  kits  upon  request.  Please  use  the  COUPON  SERVICE  SECTION  to  order  teaching  aids. 


CONSUMER  SERVICE  DIVISION 
NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

1133-20TH  STREET,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON  6,  D.C. 
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MEW-lcaHet 
pared  especially  for 
junior  high  school  stu- 
dents:  LET'S  EXPLORE 
CANNED  FOODS.  Meals, 
snacks  and  party  planning  sug- 
gestions  patterned  for  7th,  8th  and 
9th  grade  classes.  Student  distribution. 

A/EW— leaflet  for  advanced  high  school 
classes  and  for  college:  KNOW  YOL'R 
CANNED  FOODS.  Keys  to  good  meal  plan- 
ning;  advantages  of  canned  foods;  food  for  fun; 
shopping  tips;  recipes;  important  information  about 
canned  foods.  Student  distribution. 


HOW'  THE  DESCRIPTIVE  LABEL  HELPS  THE 
CANNED  FOOD  SHOPPER.  A  guide  to  efficient  buy¬ 
ing.  Student  distribution. 


CANNED  FOOD  TABLES.  Nutritive  values;  recommended 
daily  dietary  allowances;  servings  per  unit  for  common  can  and 
jar  sizes.  One  copy  for  teacher.  Student  distribution  for  college  use. 


CANNED  FOOD  BUYING  GLIDE.  A  wall  chart,  24  ”  x  37 "  in 
color,  shows  actual  can  and  jar  sizes.  One  copy  for  classroom. 

OF  RECIPES  . . .  AND  CAN  SIZES.  How  to  specify  size  of  cans  and  ~, 
jars.  One  copy  for  teacher. 


USING  CANNED  FOODS-CLASS  AND  HOME  ACTIV  ITIES.  Stim¬ 
ulates  interest  and  learning.  One  copy  for  teacher. 


News  of  Food 
and  Nutrition 

(Contitnied  from  page  40) 

Easy  Pizza 

Pizza  in  a  can  is  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  by  General  Mills  in  the  field  of 
convenience  foods.  The  pizzii  is  pack¬ 
aged  in  a  cylindrical  can  which  zips 
open  to  reveal  the  rolled-out  dough. 
Each  package  also  contains  a  herb- 
•seasoned  tomato  sauce  to  pour  over  the 
dough.  Mozziirella  cheese,  pepi^eroni, 
shrimp  or  anchovies  may  Ire  used  along 
with  the  sauce.  Each  package  contains 
enough  ingredients  for  two  to  three 
servings.  The  cost  is  approximately  45 
cents. 


Ready-to-bake,  rolled-out  pizza  dough 
and  spicy  tomato  sauce  by  General  Mills. 


Food  in  1960 

strong  demand  for  food  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  new  year  with  good  sup¬ 
plies  to  meet  it,  according  to  the  U,  S. 
Department  of  .Agriculture.  Consumer 
income  probably  will  lx*  record  high 
and,  because  of  it,  consumers  are  likely 
to  increase  their  purchases  of  the  more 
expensive  foods  and  also  be  willing  to 
[)ay  for  more  services  with  fo<Kl.  Retail 
food  prices  generally  are  expected  to 
average  a  little  lower,  than  last  year. 

Food  expenditures  probably  will  ac¬ 
count  for  a  little  more  than  a  fifth  of 
the  average  income  per  capita  after 
taxes.  This  is  the  lowest  share  of  in¬ 
come  for  food  in  the  postwar  period. 
In  1947,  average  per  capita  spending 
for  food  amounted  to  27  per  cent  of 
income  after  taxes. 

Meat  consumption  per  capita  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  little  higher.  The  1960 
increa.se  will  probably  lx*  mostly  in 
Ix'ef,  although  pork  consumption  may 
be  up  moderately  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  The  increa.se  in  beef  is  expected 
mostly  in  the  latter  part  of  1960  and 
will  l)e  greatest  in  medium  and  lower 
grades.  Higher  grades  of  beef  will  be 
about  as  plentiful  in  1960  as  in  1959. 


A  little  more  milk  and  dairy’  products  j 
is  expected  in  the  new  year,  but  with 
the  population  increa.se,  the  per  capita 
consumption  may  be  about  the  sanx?  as 
in  1959. 

Poultry  meat  (Ixjth  chicken  and  tur¬ 
key)  will  lx*  in  about  the  same  supply 
this  year  as  last.  Supplies  of  focxl  fats 
and  oils  will  lx*  record  large.  Cirain  sup¬ 
plies  will  lx*  abundant  with  consump¬ 
tion  of  cereal  fcMxls  about  the  .same  as 
last  year. 

M(xlerate  increa.se.s  of  pr(X’es.sed 
fruits  are  expected  and  alxnit  the  same 
quantity  of  processed  vegetables.  Sup¬ 
plies  of  dried  fruits  will  lx*  larger,  par¬ 
ticularly  raisins.  There  will  be  more 
oranges.  t(X).  Cirapefruit  supplies  will  lx* 
about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Do  You  Know? 

One  ounce  of  cottage  cheese  has  only 
27  calories,  as  compared  to  about  1(H) 
in  one  ounce  of  whole  milk  cheese. 
standby  for  weight-watchers,  cottage 
cheese  is  a  high  protein  fo(xl  and  a  g(X)d 
sourc*e  of  calcium  and  of  the  B  vitamin, 
riboflavin.  Sugar  is  often  maligned  by 
dieters,  but  a  teaspoon  of  sugar  contains  I 
only  18  calories.  | 

If  you’ve  let  your  poundage  creep  np  ; 
to  as  little  as  lO^f  above  normal,  then  | 
you’re  fat  in  the  medical  authorities’  | 
lxM)k.  For  a  12()-pound  woman,  that 
means  that  margin  of  danger  is  as  little 
as  12  pouiuls.  In  fact,  the  dcxtors  say, 
if  you’re  five  pounds  alM)ve  your  norm, 
you’d  lx*tter  set  about  changing  your  j 
eating  habits.  j 

Meat  Products 

There  are  more  than  seventeen  clas.ses  | 
of  meat  prrxlncts  processed  by  Swift 
and  (Company  for  consumer  consump¬ 
tion.  These  include  hams  that  are  fully 
cooked  and  boned;  turkeys,  fresh  and 
smoked;  cooked  sausage  patties;  bac*on, 
sliced  hams;  fresh  meats  packaged  at 
the  plant;  chopped  beef  steaks  with 
gravy;  Canadian  hams;  frozen  meats; 
frozen  cooked  dinner-type  plates  with 
combinations  of  chicken  and  dumplings. 
Salisbury  steak  with  potat(x»s  and  peas; 
sliced,  cooked  meats  with  barbecue 
sauc*e;  frozen  steaks;  and  cheeses. 


Just  a  f«w  of  tho  many  meat,  cheese, 
and  poultry  products  processed  by  Swift. 


Today’*  Teaching  Idea: 

COOKING 
FOR  A 
CROWD! 


•C'  C.  8.  C. 

CAROIYN  CAMPtCU 
Home  Hconomici  DepttrtmerU 
(MmpheU  Soup  ('ompany 

w  hen  the  gang  comes  to  I 
supper,  your  students  will  want 
to  know  the  easiest  way  to  serve 
a  group. 

Yon  can  help  them  with  farts 
on  today’s  convenieiM*e  foods. 

For  there  are  anv  number  of 
quick,  nutritious,  praise-win¬ 
ning  meals  that  ran  be  planned 
around  condensed  soups, 
canned  spaghetti  products, 
pork  and  beans,  and  frozen 
prejrared  foods. 

And  new  convenience  foods 
are  appearing  all  the  time!  j 
Featured  in  the  Campbell  ad  in 
this  issue  of  CO-El)  are  the  2 
newest  condensed  soups: 
Camplx*irs  Old-fashioned  To¬ 
mato  Rice  and  Cream  of  Vege¬ 
table  .  .  .  with  easy  menus  that 
will  fit  your  short  class  periods. 

You’ll  find  many  more  ideas 
in  Campbell’s  newly  revised, 
free  teaching  kit  .  .  . 

Brand-new  for  your  students: 
“Modern  Meal  IManning  with 
Convenience  Foods.”  Many 
recipes  and  menu  ideas  for 
condensed  soups  (used  as 
soups,  sauces  and  main  dishes), 
other  canned  forxls  and  frozen 
foods. 

For  you:  Campbell’s  64-page 
recipe  book— “WonderfuiWays 
With  Soups.”  Send  today  (see 
coupon  section). 
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said  c'licinical  (inislies  supplement  the 
natural  (pialities  of  cotton  and  that 
wash-wear  is  only  the  iM'^innin^  of  fu¬ 
ture  improvements. 


To  Improve  Wool  Fabrics 

A  n«‘W  $105,0()<)  Wool  Processiiifj 
l.ahorators  has  Ix^t'ii  huilt  at  Albany, 
(\dilornia,  l)\  the  L'.  S.  Department  of 
\)iri(  nitnre.  Studies  eondueted  at  the 
labor. itoiA ,  a  unit  of  the  Western  I'tili- 
Aition  Itesearih  .iiid  DevelopnuMit  Divi- 
sitdi  of  the  USDA,  will  Ih‘  aimed  at  im- 
|)rovinn  wool’s  eomp«‘titive  position. 

Kese.ireh  will  Ik*  done  with  chemical 
ti»*.itincnts  to  improve  rlesirable  proper¬ 
ties  ol  wool  .111(1  mohair— such  as  Kreater 
icsist.nicc  to  wc.ir  .iiid  soiling'  without 
>.(crili(in^  ii.iliiral  texture,  solt  dra|>e, 
.Old  ll.onc  rcsistanc(‘. 


Efficient  Stain  Repeller 

“Scotchnard”  is  a  colorless  li(|uid  that 
can  be  applied  to  practically  any  fabric 
(including  vc'lvet  and  satin)  and  will 
protect  it  from  oil  and  water-borne 
stains.  When  “Scotchjjard”  has  lH*en  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fabric  it  cannot  1m*  sc*(*n, 
felt,  or  smelli*d.  It  d(M*s  not  chanije  the 
hand  or  weight  of  the  fabric. 

How  does  it  work':*  This  priKluct  is 
made  with  a  HuonK-hemical  w  Inch  d(H*s 
not  mix  with  oil  or  water.  This  nu*ans 
that  milk,  tt*a,  soda  (w  ater-based  Ikpiids) 
w  ill  “lM*ad  up”  on  the  fabric  and  in  some 
cases  roll  off.  Oily  stains,  such  as  salad 
dressing  and  motor  oil  will  also  “lH*.id 
up”  on  the  Ireati'd  fabric.  The  stain 
does  not  penetrate  and  can  1h*  removt*d 
with  a  tissue  or  paper  napkin. 


No  need  to  worry  about  stains— water  or 
oil-based— if  protected  by  Scotchgard. 


Interfacing  Introduced 
At  Fashion  Show 

Six  leading  pattern  companies  and 
thirty  fabric  houses  were  part  of  a 
fashion  .show  introducing  the  inter¬ 
facing  Keybak.  Thirty-eif'ht  costumes 
were  shown.  They  were  spring  ensem- 
bl(*s  for  the  Easter  parade,  casual  sports 
costumes,  spring  and  .summer  suits. 


Advances  in  Wash-Wear  Cottons 

.Advances  in  chemical  finishing  are 
liringing  wash-wear  cottons  close  to  the 
id(*al,  “wash  and  wear  garments  in  an\ 
w.iy  yon  choose,”  said  Nelson  (Jetchell 
ol  tiu*  .N.itional  (aitton  ('onncil  at  the 
l•^d)rics  .Maintenance  (amference,  No- 
vemlM*r  11  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He 


0  A  Complete  Home  Ec  Series ...  from  BENNETT 


W  ri/leii  Especially  for  7th  or  Hlh  firade  .  .  . 

YOUNG  LIVING  .  .  .  hy  \iiniilep  Claylon 

An  outstanding  new  text  l'59i  that  s  met  wide  acceptance  in 
IwxinninK  (7th  or  Bth  grade)  home  economics  classes  every¬ 
where.  Presents  all  the  introductory  phases  of  homemaking 
in  a  warm  style  that  captures  and  holds  young  students. 
Over  half  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  activities  that  provide  home- 
making  experiences  and  increase  student  Interest  A  "real-life'* 
approach  is  used  which  places  each  student  in  a  believable, 
familiar  surroundings.  This  is  the  text  you  have  been  looking  for! 
Instructor's  Koy  Froo  S3. 74 

!\eu-  I960  Revision 

HOMEMAKING  FOR  TEEN-AGERS  Book  I 

hy  McDermott  it  Mirholaa 

Now,  this  Irest-seller  has  been  newl.v-revised  to  provide  an 
up-to-date  homemaking  text  for  eighth  and  ninth  grades! 
'Homemaking  For  Teen-Agers  Book  I  "  is  written  at  the  level 
of  the  Junior  high  .student.  It  presents  a  well-rounded,  inte¬ 
grated  picture  of  homemaking  at  their  stage  of  development — 
with  emphasis  placed  on  the  home  and  family  life.  An  integrated 
approach  with  fresh,  active  illustrations  of  girls  and  bo.vs  en¬ 
gaged  in  home-making  activities  makes  this  text  Ideal  and 
interesting  for  both  Iroys  and  girls. 

Completely  revised,  the  text  now  provides  all  the  information, 
extra-curricular  activities  and  projects  needed  b.v  the  instruc¬ 
tor  in  presenting  a  well-balanced  homemaking  course.  S4.60 

For  Senior  High 


Jusi  Published 


An  exciting  and  entirely  new  text  13  T&PT 

for  the  advanced  homemaking  stu- 

dent  with  the  emphasis  on  ‘'meal-  ; 

time."  Recognizing  mealtime  as  a  hU 

most  important  part  of  our  daily  &  A 

life.  Oerkc  has  written  "MEAL-  K.  ^ 

TIME"  especially  for  the  advanced  "ffi  ^ 

students.  IP 

Based  on  the  "life-cycle"  theory. 

■  MEALTIME"  places  emphasis  on 
the  operation  and  management  of 

the  home  meal  preparation  center.  Dietar.v  and  nutritional  require¬ 
ments  are  thoroughly  di.scussed.  "MEALTIME"  covers  the  complet, 
meal  cycle  from  the  planning,  diet,  nutrition,  shopping  and  prepara¬ 
tion  to  the  seiving  of  the  complete  meal.  Covers  every  facet  ol 
foods  and  food  .service  and  presents  all  the  material  a  young  home¬ 
maker  needs.  S4.V( 


The  second  In  the  high  school  series  b.v  McDermott  &  Nicholas. 
Already  adopted  by  leading  high  schools.  Book  2  presents  the 
more  challenging,  more  complex  problems  in  homemaking. 
Written  on  a  ".voung  adult"  level,  advanced  senior  high  students 
are  guided  through  the  experiences  of  everyda.v  home  economics. 
How  to  manage  the  home,  sociall.v  and  economically;  how  to 
shop  wisely:  budget  management,  and  the  correlation  between 
diet  and  nutrition  are  some  of  the  topics  thoroughly  analyzed. 
A  genuine  interest  in  homemaking  and  all  its  associated  ac¬ 
tivities  is  created.  $4.96 

MEAL  PLANNING  AND  TABLE  SERVICE 

McLean  $3.36 

COMPLETE  MEAT  COOKBOOK 

McLean  $6.75 

CHAS.  A.  BENNETT  CO.,  INC.  Peoria,  Illinois 

To  Order,  See  Coupon  on  Page  57 


Anttiher  Oerke  hest-seller 


DRESS 


Already  widely  adopted  by  home  economics  teachers  throughout 
the  U.  S.!  DRESS  creates  a  new  look  at  clothing  that’s  refreshing 
and  exciting.  DRESS  develops  a  new  interest  in  social  poise,  wise 
shopping  and  wardrobe  planning  and  budgeting. 

Oerke's  warm  style  leads  the  student  into  fascinating  discussions 
of  fashion,  style  and  clothing  construction.  Vocabulary  aids,  chapter 
summaries  and  check  lists  make  sure  the  student  gains  maximum 
benefits  from  the  instructor's  program  using  DRESS.  S4.40 
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IN  16mm  SOUND 

that  teach 

COOKING  AND 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

SEND  OFF 

Tast*-tantaliiing  round-tha-world  r«cip«s. 
12  mint.  Color 

LIFELINES,  U.S.A. 

How  tho  morchont  morino  torvtt  our 
noodi. 

26  mint.  Color 

DESIGN  FOR  DINING 

Foodt  from  form  to  froozor. 

18  mint.  Color 

THE  AGES  OF  TIME 

Mon't  progreti  in  telling  time  .  .  .  from 
itor  gazing  to  electric  wotchet. 

23  mint.  Color 

TREASURES 
FOR  THE  MAKING 

Jelly-making  uting  Certo  and  long-boil 
methodi. 

20  mint.  Color 

MR.  O'FLYNN'S 
50-MILLION  WHEELS 

How  trucki  keep  goodi  and  tupplies  on 
the  move. 

25  mint. 

THE  WORLD 
ON  YOUR  DOORSTEP 

Philoiophy  behind  bringing  quality  prod- 
uctt  to  your  doorttep. 

27  mint.  Color 

AMERICAN  WOMEN- 
PARTNERS  IN  RESEARCH 

How  women  help  develop  producti  for 
the  home. 

13'/^  mint.  Color 

Many  ether  free-loan  filmt  for  Home 
Economittt  are  available  from  Attocia- 
tion  Filmt. 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS 


347  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 

Branchet: 

Ridgefield.  N.  J.  leCronge,  III. 
Bread  at  Elm  S«l  Nlllgreve  Ave. 

San  Francitce  3,  Dallat  3, 

7V9  Steventen  St.  I  lOB  Jackten  St. 


mother  and  daughter  costumes,  after¬ 
noon  fashions  and  “after  five”  dresses. 

The  six  pattern  companies  each  pre¬ 
sented  five  or  six  styles.  Represented 
were  Advance,  Butterick,  McCall’s, 
Modes  Royale,  Simplicity,  and  V’ogue. 
Fabrics  featured  were  silk  surahs,  or¬ 
ganza,  silk  linen,  cotton  blends,  and  pale 
pastel  checked,  light-weight  woolens. 
The  show  was  titled  “Behind  the  Seams 
with  Fashion.” 

One  of  the  co.stumes  which  rec'eived 
big  applause  is  shown  Itelow. 


White  (ilk  linen  coat,  black  and  white  | 
printed  surah  dress,  Vogue  4078,  4085. 

New  Medicated  Cream 

Cuticura  Medicated  Cream  is  white, 
grea.seless,  antiseptic  and  antibiotic.  It 
is  pleasantly  scented  and  conveniently 
packaged  in  an  unbreakable,  soft  plas¬ 
tic  tulte.  The  Cuticura  people  claim  that 
their  new  medicated  cream  will  .soothe 
and  cool  irritation,  reduce  pain,  relieve 
itching,  and  prevent  infection  for  long 
pericKls  of  time.  They  also  claim  that  it 
moisturizes  the  skin,  smooths  it,  and 
helps  to  siH'cd  growth  of  healthy  new 
tissue. 

(Continued  on  pane  76) 


idicat«d  c«eA»* 


SHIRTS- 


New  Cuticura  Medicated  Cream  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  aid  minor  skin  irritations. 


their  manufacture, 
selection,  and  care . . . 

For  nearly  one  quarter  of  o  century, 
Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  makers  of 
ARROW  men's  furnishings  and  casual 
wear  has  supplied  educators  with 
teaching  aids. 

This  spring,  we  offer  a  popular  leaflet 
and  an  informative  wall  chart  (up  to 
20  copies  free,  each  additional  copy 
ten  cents). 

The  Story  of  Cotton.  An  illustrated 
booklet  showing  the  manufacture  of 
raw  cotton  into  finished  cloth.  Con¬ 
tains  12  fabric  swatches. 

Don't  Let  a  Shirt  Throw  You.  An 
illustrated  wall  chart  giving  pointers 
on  how  to  spot  quality  in  shirts,  and 
how  to  select  and  care  for  them. 

2  handy  lesson  plans 
save  you  time 

In  addition,  there  are  two  single-page 
lesson  plans  which  summarize  points 
given  in  the  booklets. 

1 .  How  to  Launder  Shirts  for  Bright¬ 
er  Sparkle  and  Longer  Wear.  A 
helpful  study  guide  with  ideas  for 
classroom  discussion  and  projects. 

2.  Things  to  Know  about  Sport 
Shirts.  Discovering  the  essential  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  sport  shirt.  Wise  selection 
based  on  comfort  and  appearance. 
Selecting  sport  shirts  for  both  men 
and  women,  with  interesting  facts 
about  the  current  feminine  trend  to¬ 
wards  man-tailored  shirts. 


Address  requests  directly  to:  Educational 
Services  Dept.,  Cluett,  Peabody  B  Co., 
Inc.,  530  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y,,  or  use  the  coupon  on  page  61. 

CLUETT,  PEABODY  &  CO.,  INC. 
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NEW 


For  the  Home 


Home  Accidents 

Rec-ords  show  that  more  tluin  five  mil¬ 
lion  persons  are  injured  in  home  acci¬ 
dents  annually.  Over  20  per  cent  ot 
these  accidents  happen  in  the  kitchen. 
Many  of  them  are  attributed  to  poor 
judgment,  disorder,  improper  ecpiip- 
ment,  and  improper  use  of  equipment. 
Others  are  caused  by  fatigue.  It  is  when 
a  person  is  tired  that  things  go  wrong- 
hands  fumble,  feet  trip  over  things,  and 
eyes  fail  to  see  possible  dangers.  So 
when  y(»u  are  tired,  take  five  minutes  to 
relax— then  your  name  won’t  appear  in 
the  statistics  column. 

Removing  Grease  from  Rugs 

Grease  spots  on  rugs  and  carpets  may 
he  successfnllv  removed  with  house¬ 
hold  spot  remover  if  promptly  treated. 
Use  a  non-inflammahle  licpiid.  .^pply 
(he  spot  remover  sparingly  with  a  clean 
white  cloth.  Work  from  the  outside  to¬ 


ward  the  center.  Use  a  gentle  wiping 
motion  so  that  only  the  top  portion  of 
the  carpet  pile  Irecomes  wet.  Dry  the 
wet  portion  of  the  carpet  quickly  by 
raising  it  from  the  Hour  and  blowing  on 
it  w  ith  an  electric  fan  or  vacuum  cleaner 
no/./.le. 


Fashion  Note 

Gay  dime-sized  polka  dots  in  match- 


Coin-sized  dots  odd  a  gay  touch  to  a  new 
line  of  sheets  and  pillow  cases  by  Bates. 


Use  this  demonstration  to  spark 
student  interest  in  homemaking^ 


Place  a  white  blotter  against  a  well- 
lighted  wall;  hold  a  lightmeter  about  2 
to  6  inches  away;  note  the  reading.  Do 
the  same  with  a  dark  green  blotter. . . 
The  light  reflected  from  the  white  blot¬ 
ter  is  about  10  times  greater!  Conclu¬ 
sion;  Dark  colors  absorb  light,  light 
colors  reflect  it. 

This  demonstration  proves  that  colors 
affect  lighting  needs.  It  helps  arouse 
student  interest  in  home  planning  and 
decoration  and  shows  their  relation  to 
lighting. 

To  teach  "the  facts  of  light,”  use 
Better  LIGHT  Better  SIGHT  Bureau's 
supplementary  teaching  aids.  These  ma-i 
terials,  prepared  after  consultation  with 
the  Home  Economics  Department  of 
the  N.E.A.  and  individual  home  eco¬ 
nomics  educators,  are  applicable  at 
grades  9-12. 


Materials  include  16  2-color  charts, 
a  20-page  Teacher's  Source  Book,  a  24- 
page  Activities  Book  and  6  student 
leaflets 

FREE  AIDS.  A  complete  classroom  pack- 
ace  suflicient  for  30  pupils  will  be  send  w  iihout 
charge  to  teachers  in  areas  where  there  is  a 
Better  Light  Better  Sight  Bureau  sponsor.  (We 
will  check  our  sponsor  list  for  your  area). 


Reiter  Light  Belter  Sight  Bureau.  Dept.  LBl-37  i 
P.O.Box  1647,  Grand  Central  Station,  N.Y.  17  | 

Please  send  me  free  home  economics  leaching  I 
aids  for  classroom  use.  (Sorry,  not  available  to  | 
students  or  to  subscribers  outside  the  V.S.A.)  ! 

My  Name _ i 

(TYPE  OR  PRIM!  j 

School  Name _  j 

School  Address _  ■ 

City _ I 

County _ State _  I 

(Please  do  not  write  in  space  below)  I 

L - ] 


ing  sheet  and  pillow  case  sets  are  new 
for  the  bedroom.  The  linens  are  screen 
printed  in  fine  percale  by  Bates.  Avail¬ 
able  in  green,  blue,  pink,  or  mushroom 
dots  on  white  background.  Double 
sheets  are  about  seven  dollars  and  pil¬ 
low  cases  are  $1.75  each. 

Added  Convenience 

special  injector  system  has  been 
built  into  the  W'hirlpool  automatic  wash¬ 
ing  machine  to  add  fabric  softener  at 


Injection  system  for  fabrics  softeners  has 
been  incorporated  into  Whirlpool  washer. 

the  proper  time  during  the  final  rinse 
c\  ele.  The  spout  is  located  near  the  tub 
opening  and  the  homemaker  simply 
pours  the  fabric  softener  into  the  dis¬ 
penser  at  the  beginning  of  the  wash 
cycle.  The  .solution  is  ft'd  into  the  tub 
automatically  during  the  final  deep  rinse 
period.  Fabric  softeners  actually  lubri¬ 
cate  cloth  fibers  to  restore  their  resilietice 
and  give  a  soft,  fhtfly  hand. 

Vegetable  Storage 

deep  and  sturd\  steel  mesh  bin 
slides  ottt  of  the  cabinet  on  a  steel  track 
to  bring  all  vegetables  into  view  and 
easy  access.  Designed  for  non-perish¬ 
ables  such  as  oranges,  onions,  potatoes. 


'  Wire  mesh  vegetable  bins  will  slide  out 
I  of  base  cabinet  for  easy  accessibility. 
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and  other  root  vegetables,  the  new  bin 
can  Ire  easily  installed  with  four  anchor 
clips  in  any  base  cabinet.  It  may  also  be 
mounted  on  a  shelf.  The  front  width  of 
the  unit  is  9/*  inches,  height  is  8  inches, 
and  length,  21  inches.  It  is  priced  at 
$4.95.  Available  in  housewares  depart¬ 
ments. 

Attractive  Wall  Oven 

A  unique  French  door  wall  oven  w  ith 
space-saving  twin  doors  has  Ix-en  intro¬ 
duced  by  Frigidaire.  The  new  oven  has 
sheer  look  styling  that  matches  Frigid- 
aire’s  line  of  built-in  and  free-standing 


Wall  oven  by  Frigidaire  features  French- 
type  door  for  easy  access  to  interior. 


appliances.  The  doors  re(juire  10  inches 
less  space  for  opetiing  than  the  conven¬ 
tional  type  swing-down  door.  If  the 
doors  are  acx-identally  bumped,  they 
swing  shut  harmlessly. 

This  oven  provides  real  convenience 
for  the  homemaker.  She  can  stand  close 
to  the  oven  for  ease  of  cleaning,  or 
loading  heavy  utensils.  Shelves  and 
heating  units  come  out,  leaving  a  smooth 
porcelain-finished  interior  to  clean. 

Drapery  Aid 

The  new  Kirsch  cord  operator  makes 
it  possible  to  open  and  close  draperies 
with  a  twist  of  the  wrist.  It  eliminates 
the  necessity  for  choosing  the  right 
cord.  This  accessory  can  Ik*  used  with 
any  traverse  rod  etpupped  with  a  cord 
tension  pulley.  It  can  Ik*  installed  in  a 
few  seconds  with  the  aid  of  a  screw¬ 
driver.  Complete  instructions  are  given 
on  the  package. 

New  Cleaner 

A  vacuum  cleaner  which  has  been 
\mder  development  for  several  years  has 
Ireen  introduced  by  the  Sunbeam  Cor- 
jxiration.  It  is  a  canister-type  with  large 
wheels  for  easy  mobility.  It  features  a 
turbine-driven  brush  which  will  take  up 
lint  and  threads  easily  from  rugs.  Other 


Newest  vacuum  cleaner  has  a  heavy-duty 
motor  and  a  turbine-driven  carpet  brush. 

innovations  include  a  step-on  switch 
plate,  vinyl  covered  nylon  suction  hose, 
heavy-duty  horsepower  motor,  large  dis- 
pos.ibIe  paper  dust  bags,  and  crevice 
tools  with  angled  ends. 

Ice  Cube  Maker 

.\n  automatic  ice  maker  has  Ixeii  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  General  Electric 
Frost -C.iuird  line  of  refrigerator-freezer 
combinations.  The  device  will  freeze 
and  eject  ice  cubes  automatically  into  a 
storage  bucket  w  hich  holds  six  pounds. 
The  entire  cycle  of  filling,  freezing,  dis¬ 
charging,  and  storing  ice  cubes  is  com¬ 
pletely  automatic. 

Utensil  Holder 

A  complete  set  of  kitchen  tools  which 
includes  a  potato  masher,  utility  fork, 
pancake  turner,  basting  spoon,  and  slot¬ 
ted  server  is  conveniently  mounted  on 
a  revolving  holder  resembling  a  Lazy 
Susan.  The  set  can  be  placed  on  the 
working  counter  or  moved  around  the 
kitchen  as  needed.  The  holder  is  made 
of  handsomely  grained  wood  and  spins 
easib  on  concealed  roller  Irearings.  The 
tools  are  stainless  steel  with  plastic 
handles  in  black.  The  set  is  made  by  the 
Ecko  Prmlucts  Company. 


IN  16mm  SOUND 

that  teach 

HEALTH, 
HYGIENE  and 
FAMILY  SAFETY 

HOW  TO  CATCH  A  COLD 

Keeping  the  common  cold  from  spreading 
to  family  and  friends. 

10  mins.  Technicolor  Animated 

THE  STORY  OF 
MENSTRUATION 

Recommended  for  girls,  5th  grode  through 
high  school. 

10  mins.  Color  Animated 

YOUR  SAFETY  FIRST 

How  manufacturers  make  family  driving 
safer. 

12V^  mins.  Color  Animated 

SAFE  DRIVING 
WITH  STOP  AND  GO 

Teaches  teenagers  that  courtesy  and  driv¬ 
ing  skill  odd  up  to  safety. 

1314  mins. 


A  MATTER  OF  TIME 

Facts  about  the  heart. 

13V4  mins. 


Color 


Color 


FOR  SOME  MUST  WATCH 

True  family  situations  dramatize  planning 
family  security. 

28  mins. 

PLAY  IT  SAFE 

Teaching  bicycle  safety  and  courtesy. 

26Vk  mins.  Color 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  free- 
loon  films  available  for  Home  Economists 
from  Association  Films. 


Kitchen  utensils  can  be  carried  easily 
From  place  to  place  on  this  wooden  holder.  I  i 


ASSOCIATION  FILMS 

INC. 

347  MADISON  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 

tranches: 


Ridgefield,  N.  J.  laCrenge,  Ml. 
■read  et  Ilm  SAI  Hlllgreve  Ave 

Ian  Frontisce  3,  Dallas  7, 

799  llevensen  It.  1101  iecksee  St. 
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/  FABRIC  at  your  finjertipa! 
/Swatehea  for  your  Selection! 
/I0«  CASH  DISCOUNT! 

DESIGNERS  FABRICS^ 

Givts  Home  Economics  Teachers 
and  Students  the  unique  advan¬ 
tage  of  fabric  purchases  from  a 
compiete  Fashion-Foiio  of  the  new¬ 
est  IMPORTED  and  DOMESTIC  wool¬ 
ens,  cottons,  silks,  rayons  and  all 
synthetics...  skillfully  presented  by 
your  own  Fabric-Fashion  Director, 
Janet  Gaines. 

Fabrics  of  Distinction/ 

10  mailings  yearly  —  over  100 
trenerous-sized  swatches  you  can 
actually  feel!  Complete  fabric 
information.  Professional  advice 
on  colors,  styles  and  pro|)er  care 
and  use  of  fabrics.  .Also  .AOO  basic 
staple  fabrics  to  select  from  at 
109f  cash  discount! 

Savings/  io%  c.\sh  dis- 

COl’N  r  on  all  fabrics  purchased 
and  .  .  .  WE  Pay  the  Postage! 
Quality  fabrics — sensibly  priced 
— .AND  .  .  Semi-annual  ware¬ 
house  clearance  sales  .  .  .  True 
values  and  honest  savings!  Time 
payment  plan  easily  arranged! 

Speedy  Service/  orders  rUled 
and  shipix'd  jiromptly.  -As  service 
extras  .  .  .  all  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  patterns  available.  ANT) 

.  .  .  covered  lu-lts,  buttons  and 
all  sewing  notions! 

It's  smart  to 
Buy- BV- MAIL 

^m^. _ 

DESIGNERS  FABRICS^ 

623  Davit  Si.  (PH359)  Evantlon,  III. 
Join  Tcxlay!  Annua!  subscription 
is  S5.00  .  .  . 

rn  |).M  SvbtcriptiM 
it 


1  CHECK 

MONEY  ORDER  | 

1  NAME  1 

1  ADDRESS 

(please  print) 

1  CITY 

ZONE  STATE 

I  ^ 

i  Looking  Ahead  to  Marriage  ; 

(Cimtimu’d  from  fHige  27)  , 

“stcMcly”— the  liair-line  distinction  bein^  1 
that  you  do  not  date  other  boys  but  | 
are  Free  to  if  you  want  to.  Some  of  tlie  | 
more  serious  aspects  and  questions  are  ^ 
brongfit  up.  “Does  going  steady  early  | 
I  I«‘ad  teen-agers  to  marry  l^efore  they  ! 

grow  lip  enongli  to  have  the  balance, 

I  the  sense  of  lesponsibilitv,  even  the 
j  ednealion  to  sustain  a  successful  mar- 
I  riagi*?  Is  it  goixl?  Badi*  Necessary?” 
i  Because  this  piece  touched  on  so 
many  controversial  (piestions  it  might 
well  he  the  basis  for  stimnlating  cl.iss 
discussion. 


Teen  Agers 
don’t  have 
to  have 
blemishes 

The  reason  moat  of  them  do,  debtors 
say,  is  that  they  do  not  clean.ae  their 
skin  properly.  This  is  the  chief  cause 
of  pimples  and  blackheads. 


Early  Dating 

Dating  and  going  steady  are  sensibly 
(liscnssc'd  in  a  booklet,  Utulerstaudiiip, 
Your  Tcvn-Aficr,  available  free  of  charge 
Iron)  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  j 
(!onii)any.  One  .Madison  .Avenue,  New 
A  oi  k  10,  New  York.  “The  habits  and 
practices  of  dating  vary  from  one  com¬ 
munity  to  another,”  state  the  authors, 
“but  it  is  true  that  many  teen-agers, 
wherevc'i  they  live,  date  earlier  and 
perhaps  more  often  than  their  parents 
(lid.  M  .my  of  them  ‘go  steady.’  When 
p.irents  were  young,  going  steady  meant 
exclusive  dating  leading  to  marriage, 
but  for  high  .school  boys  and  girls  going 
steady  generally  means  one  at  a  time, 
not  one  for  always.  .After  a  teen-ager 
has  built  up  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  get  .dong  with  one  person  of  the 
ojiposite  sex,  he  generallv  seeks  more 
variety  in  his  friendships.” 

.Another  excellent  booklet  put  out 
by  the  Metropolitan  is  addressed  to 
young  pc'ople  themselves.  Your  Tevu 
Yriir.s  deals  with  physical  and  emotional 
lu'alth  .md  offers  guidance  on  many 
of  the  (pu'stions  which  boys  and  girls 
think  aliont,  including  friendships  .md 
d.iting. 

The  Right  Age  for  Marriage 

Too  Youufi  to  Marnj?  is  the  title  of 
.mother  very  good  booklet  by  Lester 
A.  Kirkendall,  published  by  the  Public 
Affairs  (.’ommittee,  22  East  38th  Street, 
New  York  IB,  .N.Y.  and  available  for 
2.5  cents  a  copy.  Dr.  Kirkendall  teaches 
courses  in  marriages  and  family  rela¬ 
tions  at  Ori'gon  State  College.  He  .says 
that  the  importance  of  age  is  a  factor 
in  the  success  of  a  marriage  in  which 
the  husband  is  under  21  and  the  wife 
under  18.  He  di.scn.sses  the  pros  and 
cons  of  early  marriage  and  offers  much 
helpful  guidance. 

.Another  Public  .Affairs  pamphlet,  also 
a\ailable  for  2.5  cents  a  copy,  is  their 
new  publication.  What  ^^akcs  a  Mar- 
riafic  Uappii?,  by  David  R.  Mace.  Dr. 


Though  authorities  agree  soap  is 
the  best  complexion  cleanser,  most 
soap  and  detergent  bars  do  tend  even¬ 
tually  to  dry  out  the  skin. 


Cuticura 
z...  .soap 

mo"  ' 


Why  this  one  soap  helps  preserve 
natural  smoothness 

E(|ual  in  ([uality  to  the  mo.st  expensive 
French  and  English  imports,  Cuticura 
Soap  is  superemollient  — one  of  the 
mildest,  gentlest,  least  irritating  of 
all  soaps.  Special  .softening,  soothing 
ingredients  supplement  the  natural 
oils,  help  preserve  natural  moisture 
that  keeps  skin  young  looking,  supple, 
elastic. 

As  it  deep-cleanses,  Cuticura  Soap 
leaves  an  invisible  film  that  helps  clear 
up  occasional  blemishes  and  protects 
against  sun,  wind,  dirt,  blemish  bac¬ 
teria  and  infections. 

Send  for  Free  Folders 
“142  WAYS  TO  BE  POPULAR” 

This  report  of  a  brainstorming  ses¬ 
sion,  conducted  by  a  group  of  high 
school  boys  and  girls,  is  reprinted 
by  Cuticura  and  made  available  as  a 
service  to  teen  agers. 

(juticura 

To  order  folders  use  coupon  on  page  63 
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A  DELIGHTFUL 

k3  way  C^y 

^  TO  TEACH 


— let  your  students  sew 
slipcovers  for 
Kleenex  tissue  boxes 

Grades  6-12  find  classroom  sewing 
sessions  more  interesting  with  this 
quick  and  easy  project. 

Slipcover  patterns  clearly  illustrate  all 
basic  sewing  principles.  Send  for 
your  free  set  of  12  patterns  today! 


BEAUTIFUL 
^  ROOMS 

START  WITH 

%  mne/oiv 
fefeos 
atre/ tods 


Mace  is  cuneiitK  .Xssociate  Professor 
of  Familv  Study  in  the  Department  of 
PsycfiiatrN  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Medical  ScIkh)!,  and  Staff  Con¬ 
sultant  to  the  .Marriage  Council  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  According  to  research,  he  says 
that  the  most  happily  married  couples 
are  tho.se  who  can  say:  (1)  We  are 
go(Kl  companions  and  have  very  few 
conflicts.  (2)  \Ve  always  resolve  onr 
disagreements  hy  mutual  adjustment. 
(3)  We  find  little  or  nothing  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  complain  of.  (4)  We  don’t 
regret  the  choice  we  made,  and  we 
wonltl  choose  each  other  again.  (.5) 
We  consider  our  marriage  to  Im-  tlefi- 
iiitel)  happier  than  the  average. 

“.Marriage  is  more  than  two  people  in 
love,”  Dr.  .Mace  reminds  us.  “It  is 
also  two  people  in  partnership.  And  the 
partnership  must  work  if  the  marriage 
is  to  Ih’  happy.  We  have  tt)  see  happ> 
m.irriage  not  as  .i  gift  handed  to  ns  on 
onr  wedding  da\.  hut  as  something  we 
have  to  create  together  hy  long  \ears 
of  toil  and  effort.  What  the  bride  aiul 
bridegr(M)m  have,  as  they  stand  to¬ 
gether  at  tin-  open  door  to  a  new  life 
togi'lher,  .ne  the  raw  materials  out 
of  which  married  happiness  can  1m> 
.ichieved.  ” 


KirscK 


Look  to  Kirsch  for  help— and  hardware 
— for  any  window!  above,  draw  dra¬ 
peries  over  inner  draw  curtains,  on  one 
inexpensive  Kirsch  double  traverse  set. 
See  this  and  dozens  of  other  latest 
styles  in  the  big  Kirsch  book,  "Window 
Decorating  Made  Easy.”  (Get  it  today! ) 
To  ensure  smo-o-oth  performance  and 
lasting  beauty,  insist  on  drapery  hard¬ 
ware  from  Kirsch,  every  time— fty  namel 


Strengthening  Marriage 

There  is  a  (rrovocative  article  by  How  ¬ 
ard  Whitman  in  the  .March  1959  issue 
of  TtHiatfs  Health,  entitled  “Six  Ways 
to  Strengthen  Your  Marriage.”  The  au¬ 
thor  Ijelieves  that  “our  concentration  on 
divorce  has  become  almost  a  national 
neurosis.  Divorce  is  death.  Marriage  is 
life.  We  ought  to  concentrate  on  the 
living,  vibrant  union  l)etween  two  peo¬ 
ple  and  see  what  we  can  do  to  keep 
it  warm,  exciting,  and  strong;  then 
the  divorce  statistics  will  take  care  of 
themselves.” 

.\s  a  result  of  hours  of  interviews 
with  marriage  counselors,  and  after 
reading  through  many  professional  pa¬ 
pers  and  reports,  Howard  Whitman  has 
attempted  to  crystallize  some  of  the 
important  findings  of  marriage  coun.sel- 
ing.  He  lists  and  discu.sses  six  sugges¬ 
tions  for  strengthening  marriage; 

(  1 )  f Communicate;  “When  a  man 
and  wife  stand  their  ground  and  talk, 
there’s  an  underlying  wish  to  work  it 
out.  When  the\  withdraw,  they  want 
to  walk  out.  Talking  is  a  healing  balm. 
Haven’t  you  ever  felt  all  cluttered  iip 
emotionally  and  then  sat  down  and 
talked  it  all  out  and  felt  Iwtter?” 

(2)  Grow  Up:  “Marriage  counselors 
do  a  great  deal  of  business  w  ith  wedded 
couples  who  are  still,  emotionally,  chil¬ 
dren  l(M)king  for  that  wonderfully  w'arm, 
protective  wing  of  mama  or  daddy.” 

(3)  Be  your  sex:  “We  have  in  recent 


New — for  professional -looking  pleats; 
an  adjustable  Kirsch  Eaaypleat  tape 
with  twice  as  many  pockets  per  yard, 
and  the  openings  arranged  in  three  rows, 
for  heading  height  adjustment. 


GiMtaMtMi  by  • 
CmJ  HMStkMfini 


Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 
Educational  Department,  PH-20-S 
Neenah,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  master  set  of  1  2 
patterns  to  make  cavers  for  Kleenex  tis¬ 
sue  boxes,  also  on  order  blank  for  extra 
individual  patterns. 


OET  THIS  HEI.PPUL  BOOK  I 

Window  decoratinR  idea* 
(alore;  hinta  and  tii>a 
of  experta;  how  to  make 
dra|>eriee;  fabuloua 
^  color  Kuide.  Send 

coupon  with  50c. 


KIISCH  COMPANY,  2A3  Prespect.  Stwryif,  Mich. 

Gentlemen :  Kncloaed  U  _ for  _  —  copies  ol 

"Window  Uecoratinx  Made  Easy”  ft  50c. 
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years,  with  our  swiftly  changing  modes 
of  life,  lost  the  clear  sight  of  this  basic 
fact.  When  the  wife’s  female  role  be¬ 
comes  diluted  and  the  husband’s  male 
role  is  no  longer  clear  cut  and  vigorous, 
these  two  begin  to  live  together  as 
friends  instead  of  loved  ones.  .Marriage 
counselors  spend  a  g(HKl  deal  of  their 
time  trying  to  restore  the  male-female 
polarity  in  marriages  where  the  attrac¬ 
tion  has  waned.” 

(4)  Tell  the  truth;  “To  tell  the  truth 
to  another,  even  when  truth  hurts  (when 
you’d  rather  not  even  face  it  yourself) 
is  an  act  of  faith.  It  binds  the  person 
with  whom  you  share  that  truth  closer 
to  you.” 

(5)  Love:  “If  more  married  men  and 
women  c-ould  see  love  as  essentially  a 
|)rocess  of  giving,  not  taking,  they 
would  l)e  less  inclined  to  complain 
about  the  lack  of  love  in  their  lives.” 

(6)  Appreciate;  “Every  human  being 

TAKE  NOTES  ^DLY  ! 

l^arn  Abr^viatrix  in  a  doyt— increase  your  | 

writing  officioncy  by  mor*  than  50%  Especially  ! 
good  for  busy  people  with  limited  learning  time,  j 
Abreviatrix  for  conferences  meetings,  tele* 
phone  conversations.  4  easy -to-understand  lessons 
in  one  book.  Manual  and  Practice  Books  only  S2  98 
ppd  Order  from  Publisher; 

FINELINE  CO.  (Dept  $66) 


has  a  tremendous  need  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  since  this  neetl  is  not  always 
met  in  the  outside  world  one  seeks 
to  fill  the  void  at  home.” 

A  unique  basis  for  di.scussion  is  avail¬ 
able  in  a  series  of  nine  letters  to  high 
.school  students— .\/i/e.yfo«e.v  for  Marriafie 
from  the  Mental  Health  Materials  Clen- 
ter,  Inc.,  104  East  25th  Street,  New 
York  10,  New  York,  for  50  cents  per 
set.  The  first  letter  de.scribes  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  use  of  the  series  and  reviews 
the  broad  topics  which  will  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  subsequent  letters.  Topics 
are:  Personality  and  You;  Your  Present 
Home  and  Your  Future  Home;  Preludes 
to  Courtship;  Love  or  “Love”;  It’s  Bet¬ 
ter  to  Match  than  Patch;  When  Are 
You  Ready  for  Marriage?;  Partners  in 
Living;  To  Sum  It  All  Up.  These  pub¬ 
lications  were  prepared  by  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Society  for  Mental  Health,  and 
are  excellent  aids  to  class  discussion. 

Suggested  Reading 

Bigelow.  W.  F..  ed..  The  Good 
Hotisekeepinp,  Marriage  Book,  New 
York.  Prentice-Hall,  1940. 

Blood,  Robert,  .\nticipatinfi  Your 
.\/«rrirtge,  Glencoe,  111..  Free  Pres.s,  1955. 

Burgess,  E.,  Wallin.  P..  Shultz.  G.  D., 
Courtship,  Engagement  and  Marriage, 


Philadelphia-New  Y’ork,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott,  1954. 

Cosgrove,  Marjorie  C.,  and  Josey, 
Mary  J.,  About  Marriage  and  You, 
Chicago,  Science  Research  Associates, 
1954. 

Duvall,  Evelyn  M.,  and  Hill,  Reuben, 
When  You  Marry,  New  York,  As.socia- 
tion  Press,  1955. 

Duvall,  Sylvanus  M.,  101  Questions 
to  Ask  Yourself  Before  You  Marry,  New 
York,  As.sociation  Press,  1950. 

Frank,  Lawrence  and  Mary,  Hou 
to  Be  a  Woman  from  Girlhood  Through 
Maturity,  Indianapolis,  Bobbs-Merrill. 

1954. 

Grant,  Dorothy  Fremont,  So.'  Yon 
Want  to  Get  Married,  Milwaukee, 
Bruce  Publishing,  1947. 

Himes,  Norman,  and  Taylor,  Donald 
L.,  Yonr  Marriage,  New  York,  Rinehart 
and  Co.,  1955. 

Johnson,  Roswell  H.,  Randolph,  Hel¬ 
en,  and  Pixley,  Erma,  Looking  Toward 
Marriage,  New  York,  .\llvn  and  Bacon, 
1946. 

Landis,  (udson  T.  and  Mary,  Mar¬ 
riage  Handbook,  New  York,  Prentice- 
Hall,  1948. 

Landis,  Paul  H.,  Yonr  Marriage  and 
Family  Living,  New  York,  McGraw- 
Hill.  19.54. 

LeMasters,  E.  E.,  Modern  Courtship 
and  Marriage,  New  York,  Macmillan, 
19.57. 

Morgan,  William  and  Mildred,  Think¬ 
ing  Together  About  Marriage  and  the 
Family,  New  York,  .As.s(K‘iation  Press, 

1955. 

Sherman,  Helen,  and  Coe,  Marjorie, 
The  Challenge  of  Being  a  Woman,  New 
York,  Harper  and  Brothers,  195.5. 

Stone,  Hannah,  and  Stone,  .Abraham, 
.A  Marriage  Manual,  New  York,  Simon 
and  Schuster,  19.3.5. 

Welshimer,  Helen,  The  Questions 
Girls  Ask.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton,  1949. 

Booklets 

.American  Swial  Hygiene  .As.sociation, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  New 
York.  Behavior  in  Courtship,  Do’s  and 
Don’ts,  10  c-ents.  Preparing  for  Mar¬ 
riage,  15  cents.  Sex,  Love  and  Marriage. 
15  t'cnts.  ,So  Yon  Think  It’s  Love!,  30 
cents.  Understanding  Se.v,  50  cents. 

Human  Relations  .Aids,  104  East 
2.5th  Street,  New  York  10,  New  York. 
The  Many  Faces  of  Money,  Neisser, 
Edith  G.,  25  cents. 

Public  Affairs  Cannmittee,  22  East 
38th  Street,  New  York  16,  New  York. 
Building  Your  Marriage,  Duvall,  Evelyn 
M.,  Pamphlet  No.  113,  25  cents.  If  I 
Marry  Outside  My  Religion,  Black, 
.Algernon  D.,  Pamphlet  No.  204,  25 
cents.  What  Is  Marriage  Counseling?, 
.Mace,  David  R.,  Pamphlet  No.  2.50, 
25  cents. 


303  Fifth  Av*nu*  New  York  16,  N 

fRBE  UTIRATURB  AVAILABLC 


ScHeiifeM  A  Sons,  America’s 
leadiniT  fashion  center  for  bridal 
and  evening  fabrics,  offers  you 
the  latest  collection  of  exquisite 
satins,  laces,  silk  peau  de  soies, 
brocades,  velvets,  organdies,  taffetas, 
crowns,  hoops  and  many  exciting 
fashion  accessories — all  at  unusually 
low  prices. 

FREE  . . .  beautiful  new 
catalog  with  dozens  of 
actual  swatches,  fashion 
tips,  advice  on  color 
coordination,  etc. 


SCHENFILD  *  SONS  103  H«>tcr  Sireat  Dept.  p.1  Naw  Yark  3,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  me  your  free  catalog  with  special  introductory  offer 
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School  Purchase  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

replacement,  and  resale  of  the  appliances.  The  home 
service  advisor  from  the  Florida  Power  Corporation, 
Miss  Sally  Dillard,  visits  the  school  when  classes  are 
in  session  and  gives  the  students  a  use  and  care  dem¬ 
onstration. 

Though  the  senior  high  school  homemaking  labora¬ 
tory  is  in  a  remodeled  building,  the  light  airy  kitchen 
with  cabinets  in  nattir.d  wood  finish  offers  an  attrac¬ 
tive  background  for  the  mmlern  General  Electric  appli¬ 
ances.  Miss  June  Dixon,  the  homemaking  teacher,  has 
a  classroom  many  might  envy. 

In  M'est  L(»s  Angt'les,  the  educational  plan  went  into 
action  for  still  .mother  purpose.  When  Mount  St. 
.M  ary’s  ("ollege  decided  to  set  up  a  home  management 
house.  Sister  Cecile  Therese,  C.S.J.,  chairman  of  the 
home  ec-oiiomics  department,  worked  with  the  kitchen 
design  representative  of  both  the  electric  utility  and 
the  appliance  distributor  to  plan  the  most  attractive 
new  kitchen-laundry  possible. 

When  the  kitchen  was  completed,  the  home  econo¬ 
mist  for  the  .ippliance  distributor.  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Isenburg,  held  a  class  for  the  .Mount  St.  .Mary’s  hoim- 
economics  teaching  staff  on  the  care  .uul  operation 
of  the  new  erpiipment. 

In  short,  the  manner  in  which  a  home  economics 
teacher  can  take  advantage  of  major  appliance  class- 
r<M)m  plans  may  vary  a  good  deal  from  commnnitv 
to  commnnitv.  B«it.  generally,  the  principal  jrerson  in¬ 
volved  is  the  appliance  distributor.  It  there  is  anv 
fluestion  about  how  to  get  started,  just  call  him.  Von 
will  always  find  him  in  the  phone  book. 

Who  profits?  The  students  who  learn  homemaking 
w  ith  the  .ippliances  on  the  market  today,  rather  th.m 
outdated  ones.  The  te.icher  who  uses  the  services  of 
kitchen  design  experts  and  e(|uipment  home  econo¬ 
mists  to  help  keep  her  informed  in  one  field  of  the 
several  she  must  tc.ich.  The  communitv  which  the 
school  servfs.  And.  fin.div.  *‘veryone  who  works  to¬ 
ward  the  common  go.d  of  seeing  that  iH'tter  informa¬ 
tion  .ibout  better  tMpiipment  becomes  .iv.iil.tble  lor 
education. 


Amtiricafi  Bottlers  ^  . 

of  Corbonotod  Bovoragos  ^  " 

111*  SixtMirth  StTMt,  N.  W. 

W«*lii*atMi  *,  D.  c 

Pleaie  Mnd  u«  *>«  booklet — ^“▼h«  Little  R*tt  Drink"  ...»  ditcuwoti  of 
Mine  of  the  nutritional  atpeett  of  toft  drinka.  (Sanvptc  co^  free  and  after 
yo*i  have  aecn  it,  we  can  provide  up  to  )0  without  charge.) 


Street  or  R.D.* 
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Association  Films,  Inc. 

347  MeiOiaw*  Avonw*.  Now  YoHi  17,  N.  Y. 

Pteasc  tend  the  following  FREE-LOAN  "COOKING  AND  CONSUMER 
EDUCATION'  FILMS  for  thowingi  on  the  dace*  indicated. 

"!^nd  o**’;  <««  2iid _ ;  “Lifeliar*.  U.  S  .A  lat— ______ 

-nd  "IVficD  For  Diniag":  Ut, .  _  2ntl .  .  , ;  “The  Aeaa 

nf  Time”:  lst_ _  2nd _ “Trcaaurea  Far  the  Making”:  lat 

2nd _ ;  ‘IMr  O'Flyim  s  $9- .Million  WheeU":  lat _ 2nd _ ; 

"The  World  t  Ni  Your  Dooratep":  Ut _  2nd , ,  .  „  . ;  “Anwriaui 

VA'r-nien  .  .  Partneri  in  Ketearcb”:  l««  2"* 

Q  You  may  inv-rchange  tillea  or  datca. 

Name - - -  ■  - _ 

School  or  Orgariization__ _  - 

Street - - - - - - 

C^ity _ _ _ Zone _ _ _ -State _ _ _ 

111  Nb.  *0  RM 


Association  Films,  Inc. 

347  MeidiaeNi  Avroaiiiw,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Pleas*  tend  the  following  FREE-LOAN  "HEALTH.  HYGIENE  tt  FAMILY 
SAFETY”  FILMS  for  showings  on  the  indicated  dates: 

"How  i>.  Cairh  A  Cold”:  Ut— ___— .  2nd— “The  Story  oi  Menatrua- 
Him":  Ut— 2nd— ;  "Your  .Safety  First":  Ut— _ ____  2nd  ; 

"Safe  ftrivmg  With  Stop  ft  do”;  Ut _  2ad _ .;  Matter  of 

lime"  Ut  - - -  2nd  .  ;  "For  Some  Munt  Wairh”:  Ut  ■  . 

2nd  "f’lav  It  Safe”:  Ut  2od _ 

Q  V  ini  may  inicrrhange  titles  or  date,. 


School  or  Organizatioo- 
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Association  Films,  Inc. 

347  Mloeliaoii  Avoosso,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  the  following  FRFE-LOAN  FILMS  foe  showings  un  the  datca 
indicated. 

s'.AREEK  OL’in.AN'CE  "Summer  of  Ucii.inn”.  I»t  2nd  _  ; 

"The  World  U  Yours”'  1st _  2nd _ ;  "Helping  Hand..  For 

lulie”:  Ut _ 2nd _ ;  CRF.ATIV  r  HoME.M  Vkl.Vd  "The  Best 

.Vlade  Plan";  l-«  .tnd  .  ;  ".A  Touch  of  Vfagu:”:  Ut _ 

Jnd _ ;  COMMUNITV  REL.VI  IONS  "Road  To  Belter  l.iving"  :  Ut _ 

2nd  "Trouble  la  Paradise":  Ut _  2nd— 

Q  You  may  iaierrhaage  titles  or  dates 
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Food  Additives 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

and  Drug  Administration  food  standards  for  flour. 
Only  a  few  parts  per  million  of  these  active  chemicals 
remain  in  the  flour  and  these  are  considered  to  be 
either  normal  food  components  or  harmless  materials, 
he  said.  He  then  referred  to  the  flour  enrichment 
program  whereby  thiamine,  rilx)Haviu,  niacin,  and 
iron  are  added  to  the  flour  to  improve  its  nutritive 
value.  This  is  only  one  example,  but  it  points  up  the 
tremendous  role  played  by  chemistry  in  the  foods 
we  eat  today. 

The  main  thing  to  remember  is  that  few  chemicals 
and  food  additives  are  harmful.  They  play  an  essential 
part  in  the  vast  and  rapidly  growing  f(K)d  industries 
of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Jau.ssen  announced  the  publication  of  a  new 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  pamphlet  on  food  ad¬ 
ditives  which  will  help  the  citizens  of  the  country 
to  understand  the  new  legislation.  He  has  given 
Practical  Home  Economics  permission  to  reprint  it 
here.  The  title  is  “W’hat  the  Consumer  Should  Know 
About  Food  Additives.”  Following  is  the  text. 

•  •  O 

The  practice  of  adding  chemicals  to  ftwd  is  a  very 
old  one.  No  doubt  it  began  when  man  first  learned 
to  preserve  his  meat  by  putting  salt  on  it.  Through 
the  centuries  other  methods  of  food  preservation  were 
invented.  During  the  early  days  of  the  industrial 
revolution  in  England  and  America,  there  was  much 
trial  and  error  experimentation  with  materials  used  to 
preserve  f(K)ds  or  to  conceal  inferiority  by  coloring 
them  with  dyes  that  were  sometimes  highly  poisonous. 
Dr.  Harvey  Wiley’s  battle  for  the  original  pure 
f(KKl  law  w’as  to  a  large  extent  a  fight  against  chemical 
preservatives  such  as  boric  acid,  formaldehyde,  and 
salicylic  acid.  He  dramatized  the  problem  by  his  fa¬ 
mous  “Poison  Squad”  experiments,  in  which  young 
men  volunteers  ate  foods  containing  measured  amounts 
of  these  chemicals,  and  then  were  observed  for  any 
detectable  evidence  of  harm. 

\’iewed  in  perspective,  it  can  lx*  seen  that  the 
Wiley  era  was  also  an  era  of  technological  progress. 
Certainly  experimentation  and  research  to  improve 
the  food  supply  did  not  stop  with  the  passage  of  the 
first  Federal  Food  and  Drug  .Act  in  1906,  as  some 
people  feared.  In  fact  it  accelerated,  and  today  a  great 
many  chemical  substances  are  IxMUg  employed  to  make 
foods  more  attractive,  better  tasting,  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical. 

Inherited  from  the  Wiley  era  is  a  too  common  mis¬ 
conception  that  all  “chemicals”  are  harmful,  and  the 
related  idea  that  any  amount  of  a  “poison”  is  harmful. 
The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  chemical  additives,  or 
food  additives  as  they  are  now  being  called,  have 
brought  about  great  improvements  in  the  American 
food  supply.  Additives  like  potassium  iodide  in  salt  and 
vitamins  in  enriched  food  products  are  making  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  health  of  our  people,  and 
yet  it  is  a  fact  that  both  iodine  and  some  of  the 
vitamins  would  be  harmful  if  consumed  in  excessive 
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amounts.  Many  similar  examples  could  Ix'  ffiven  to 
refute  these  common  misconceptions. 

So  an  important  thing  consumers  .should  learn  about 
chemicals  in  food  is  not  to  be  alarmed  by  the  word 
“chemical.”  To  the  chemist,  foods  themselves  are 
made  up  of  chemical  compounds— fats,  proteins,  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  vitamins,  minerals,  amino  acids,  and  so  forth. 

Food  Chemistry  Aids  Progress 

During  the  past  half  century  the  science  of  food 
chemistrx  has  made  tremendous  progress.  The  grow¬ 
ing,  processing,  and  packing  of  food  .so  that  it  can  lx‘ 
transported  for  thousands  of  miles  and  remain  in  giXMl 
condition  for  months  or  \ears,  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  m<Klern  civilization. 

On  the  label  of  a  loaf  of  bread  you  have  probabK 
seen  the  words  “Calcium  and  scKlium  propionate  added 
to  retard  spoilage.”  These  are  salts  of  propionic 
acid,  which  is  prcKluced  naturally  in  Swiss  cheese* 
during  its  manufacture.  The  propionates  have*  the 
ability  of  keeping  bread  from  becoming  inolcb  in  the 
store  or  in  your  breadbox  at  home,  which  max  easilx 
happen,  especialK  in  warm  weather. 

Have  you  thought  of  the  wonderful  variety  of 
fruits  and  xegelables  available  in  your  supermarket 
throughout  the  year?  Some  of  them  would  not  be 
there  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  sprays  and  du.sfs 
which  growers  now  use  to  combat  insects,  weeds,  and 
other  pests  and  plant  disease's. 

.Addilixes  are  used  for  a  grc'at  manx  interesting 
and  useful  purposes.  These  xx  ill  lx*  discussed  in  gr«*ater 
detail  later  in  this  pamphlet.  With  the  aid  of  food 
chemi.strx  the  commercial  c(K)k  d(K*s  many  things 
that  xvonld  be  difficult  or  impo.ssible  in  the  home 
kitchen.  Unnoticed  bx  manx  of  us,  our  fiMnl  supplx 
has  lx*en  going  through  an  industrial  revolution. 

Public  Health  Safeguards  Necessary 

Food  and  Drug  .\dministration  .scientists  appraismu 
the  situation  in  the  mid-195()’s  knexx  that  sexeral 
hundred  of  these  additives  xvere  Ixing  used.  Tlu'X 
knc'xx  also  that  some  of  tho.se  in  u.se  had  not  In'en 
thoroughly  testc'd  for  safety.  These  xxere  in  a  soil 
of  scientific  no-man’s  land.  Scientists  did  not  knoxx 
xvhether  they  xxere  safe  or  not. 

Under  the  laxv  (the  Kc*deral  Fo<k1,  Drug  and  Cos 
metic  Act)  as, it  xxas  prior  to  September  UJoS,  FD.\ 
could  not  stop  the  u.se  of  a  chemical  simply  Ixcairse  if 
xvas  (juestionable  or  had  not  lx*en  aderpiately  tested. 
It  xvas  necessary  to  be  able  to  prove  in  court  that  flu* 
chemical  xxas  poisonous  or  deleterious.  This  is  not 
difficult  for  chemicals  xvhich  cau.se  immediate,  or 
acute,  illness.  But  tiulay  the  big  problem  xvhich  con¬ 
cerns  scientists  is  the  long-term  effect— xvhat  max 
happen  in  the  body  as  a  result  of  years,  or  evt*n  a 
lifetime,  of  exposure  to  minute  amounts  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal.  Several  years  of  feeding  tests  on  different  kinds 
of  animals  are  re(iuired  to  apprai.se  these  chronic 
effects.  Proving  xvhat  is  poisonous  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  be  very  difficult. 

Obviously,  the  law  had  to  be  changed  so  as  to 
prevent  an  untested  chemical  from  Ireing  tried  out  on 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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the  public.  The  danger  was  not  theoretical— it  was 
real,  as  shown  by  a  number  of  instances  of  chemicals 
having  In'cn  found  injurious  only  after  they  had  been 
in  use  for  a  considerable  pericKl  of  time.  A  chemical 
userl  for  many  years  as  a  Hour  aging  compound  was 
withdrawn  from  the  market  after  a  new  series  of  tests 
showed  it  would  cause  running  fits  in  dogs.  An 
ingredient  of  imitation  vanilla  extract  had  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  market  after  years  of  presumed  safety, 
when  new  tests  showed  it  to  cause  liver  damage  in 
the  test  animals. 

A  New  Law  for  Consumer  Protection 

The  problem  of  how  to  protect  the  consumer  from 
inadccpiately  tested  food  additives  was  studied  inten¬ 
sively  by  C.ongressional  committees  from  1950  to  1958. 
These  studies  culminated  in  the  enactment  of  the  Food 
Additives  Amendment,  Public  Law  85-929,  by  the 
85tli  tJongress.  This  amendment  to  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  was  signed  into  law  on 
September  6,  1958,  to  become  fully  cHective  lor  all 
new  toixl  additives  six  months  from  that  date.  An 
additional  year  was  allowed  tor  completing  tests  of 
chemicals  already  in  use  prior  to  January  1,  1958,  in 
the  absence  of  any  reason  to  believe  the  chemical 
unsate. 

How  the  New  Law  Works 

Food  and  chemical  manufacturers  are  now  required 
to  run  exiensive  animal  feeding  tests  on  these  addi¬ 
tives  before  they  are  marketed.  Results  of  these 
tests  must  be  submitted  to  tlie  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istraiion.  It  FDA  scientists  are  satisfied  tliat  the 
atldmve  will  be  sate,  a  regulation— called  an  “order” 
will  lK‘  issued  permitting  its  use.  This  regulation 
will  place  a  limit,  or  "tolerance,”  on  the  amount 
wliicti  may  be  used,  and  will  specify  any  other 
coiKiiiions  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health. 
It  the  evidence  submitted  is  nut  convincing  as  to 
safety,  the  additive  w  ill  not  be  permitted.  This  applies 
equally  to  substances  added  directly  to  foods  and 
to  substances  likely  to  contaminate  food  as  a  result 
ol  some  incidental  use  in  food  processing.  Food 
packing  materials  which  may  enter  the  food  itself  are 
covered.  The  law  also  applies  specifically  to  processes 
tor  irradiating  foods  for  preservation  or  other  tech¬ 
nical  cHect.  It  covers  any  residues  which  may  carry 
over  into  meat,  milk,  or  eggs  as  a  result  of  use  in 
animal  feeds. 

riie  law  specifically  states  that  no  additive  may 
be  permitted  in  any  amount  if  the  tests  show  that  it 
produces  cancer  when  fed  to  man  or  animals,  or  by 
other  appropriate  test.  And  it  specifies  that  only 
the  smallest  amount  necessary  to  produce  the  intended 
effect  may  be  permitted,  ft  prohibits  the  use  of  any 
chemical  which  would  result  in  consumer  deception. 

Food  and  Drug  inspectors  will  continuously  be  on 
the  lookout  for  foods  containing  any  additives  not 
cleared  by  FD.A  under  the  new  law. 

What  Are  Some  of  the  Common  Food  Additives? 

We  can  l)est  understand  why  additives  are  used,  the 
benefits  derived  from  them,  and  the  meaning  of  some 
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of  the  terms  used  in  speaking  of  them,  by  considering 
some  of  the  important  classes  of  additives. 

Nutrient  Supplements 

These  are  the  vitamins  and  minerals  added  to  foods 
to  improve  nutritive  value,  and  sometimes  to  replace 
those  removed  in  pnK'essing.  For  example,  thiamine 
(vitamin  B,),  riboflavin  (vitamin  B;.),  niacin  (another 
B  vitamin),  and  iron  must  be  added  to  bread  if  the 
bread  is  to  be  called  “enriched.”  Other  hwds  to 
which  these  same  nutrients  are  commonly  added  are 
flour,  farina,  corumeal,  corn  grits,  macaroni,  and 
noodle  products.  N’itamin  A  is  added  to  margarine  and 
certain  cheeses,  and  vitamin  D,  to  milk.  Iodized  salt 
contains  added  potassium  iodide,  to  furnish  the  iodine 
necessary  to  prevent  simple  goiter.  There  are  of 
course  other  nutrients  which  may  be  added  to  certain 
products  as  dietary  supplements. 

Non-nutritive  Sweeteners 

These  are  the  sugar  substitutes  permitted  in  foods 
for  people  who  must  restrict  their  intake  of  ordinary 
.sweets.  Saccharin  and  the  calcium  and  s<Klium  cycla- 
mates  (cyclo  hexyl  sulfamates)  are  commonly  used. 

Preservatives 

There  are  many  different  types  of  preservatives, 
each  type  being  best  suited  to  a  particular  type  of 
product,  or  more  effective  against  a  particular  spoil¬ 
age  organism  or  chemical  change.  Preservatives  for 
fatty  products,  for  example,  are  called  antioxUlmits. 
Examples  of  antioxidants  are  butylated  hydroxyani.sole 
(BH.\),  butylated  hydroxytoluene  (BHT),  and  nordi- 
hydro  guaiaretic  acid  (NDG.A),  and  propvl  gallate. 

The  preservatives  used  in  bread  are  called  tuoUi 
and  rope  inhibitors,  or  antinnjcotic  uf’ents.  Those 
permitted  in  biead  include  scKlium  and  calcium  pro¬ 
pionate,  s(Klium  diacetate,  acetic  acid,  lactic  acid, 
and  monocalcium  phosphate.  Sorbic  acid  and  scxlium 
and  potassium  sorbates  are  antimycotic  agents  for 
cheeses.  Still  other  antimycotics  prevent  molding  of 
citrus  fruits.  These  are  called  futifikUles  Irecau.se  they 
stop  the  growth  of  the  mold,  or  fungus,  spores. 

Another  type  of  preservative  prevents  physical  or 
chemical  changes  which  affect  c-olor,  flavor,  texture, 
or  appearance.  These  are  called  serfuesirants.  Com¬ 
mon  .seciuestrants  used  in  dairy  products  include 
sodium,  calcium,  and  potassium  salts  of  citric,  tar¬ 
taric,  metaphosphoric,  and  pyrophosphoric  acids.  A 
different  t\pe  of  sesquestrant  is  lused  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  soft  drinks  to  remove  traces  of  metals. 

Other  common  pre.servatives  are  benzoic  acid,  sodi¬ 
um  Irenzoate,  sulfur  dioxide,  and  of  course,  sugar, 
salt,  and  vinegar  (acetic  acid). 

Emulsifiers 

EmulsiBers  are  used  in  such  foods  as  baker  pro¬ 
ducts,  cake  mi.xes,  ic'e  cream  and  frozen  desserts, 
cottage  cheese,  and  c'onfectionery  products.  They 
affect  characteristics  such  as  volume,  uniformity,  and 
fineness  of  grain  (bakery  goods),  ea.se  of  emulsifi¬ 
cation  and  sm(X)thness  (dairy  products),  and  homo¬ 
geneity  and  keeping  quality  (confectionery). 

(Continued  on  paf^e  62) 
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Some  common  emulsifiers  are  lecithin,  the  mono- 
and  diglycerides  and  propylene  glycol. 

Chemists  sometimes  call  the  emulsifiers  "surfac¬ 
tants”— short  for  “surface  active  agents.” 

Stabilizers  and  Thickeners 

Smoothness  of  texture  of  confectionery,  ice  cream, 
and  other  frozen  desserts;  uniformity  of  color,  flavor, 
and  viscosity  of  chocolate  milk;  “hotly”  of  artifi¬ 
cially  sweetened  beverages;  homogeniziition  of  certain 
fruit  juices:  these  are  typical  of  the  purposes  for 
which  stabilizers  and  thickeners  are  used. 

Thickening  and  stabilizing  agents  include  pectins, 
vegetable  gums  (carob  bean,  carragheen,  guar),  gela¬ 
tin,  and  agar  agar. 

Acids,  Alkalies,  Buffers,  Neutralizing  Agents 

The  degree  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  is  important 
in  many  classes  of  processed  foods.  The  acid  ingredi¬ 
ent  acts  on  the  leavening  agent  in  baked  goods,  and 
releases  the  gas  which  causes  rising.  The  taste  of 
many  soft  drinks  is  due  largely  to  an  organic  acid. 
Acidity  of  churning  cream  must  be  controlled  for 
flavor  and  keeping  quality  of  the  butter.  Acids  con¬ 
tribute  flavor  to  confectionery,  and  help  to  prevent 
a  “grainy”  texture. 

Buffers  and  neutralizing  agents  are  chemicals  added 
to  control  acidity  or  alkalinity,  just  as  acids  and  alka¬ 
lies  may  be  added  directly. 

Some  common  chemicals  in  this  class  are  ammonium 
bicarbonate,  calcium  carbonate,  potassium  acid  tar- 
tarate,  sodium  aluminum  phosphate,  and  tartaric  acid. 

Flavoring  Agents 

Typical  of  the  synthetic  flavors  u.sed  in  such  prod¬ 
ucts  as  soft  drinks,  bakery  goods,  confectionery,  and 
ice  cream  are  such  chemicals  as  amyl  acetate,  ben- 
zaldehyde,  carvone,  ethyl  butyrate,  and  methyl  salicy¬ 
late. 

Essential  oils,  such  as  oil  of  orange  and  oil  of 
lemon,  are  natural  flavors  made  by  extraction  of  the 
fruit  rind  or  other  natural  product. 

.Monosodium  glutamate  is  a  seasoning  agent  made 
from  plant  protein. 

Bleaching  Agents  for  Bread 

Freshly  milled  flour  is  yellowish  in  color  and 
makes  a  very  poor  dough.  As  it  ages,  it  w'hitens  and 
reacts  chemically  with  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  grad¬ 
ually  improves  in  breadmaking  quality. 

This  aging  and  bleaching  can  be  speeded  up  to 
avoid  long  periods  of  storage  by  the  adding  of 
oxidizing  chemicals. 

Some  of  the  permissible  oxidizing  and/or  bleaching 
agents  are  benzoyl  peroxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  chlo¬ 
rine  dioxide,  nitrosyl  chloride,  chlorine,  and  potassium 
bromate. 

Some  of  the  chemicals  added  as  yeast  f(K)ds  and 
dough  conditioners  are  ammonium  chloride,  calcium 
sulfate,  ammonium  phosphates,  and  calcium  phos¬ 
phates. 

There  are  of  course  other  types  of  additives  for 
other  purposes  than  those  named.  Leavening  agents, 
anticaking  agents,  hardening  agents,  clarifying  and 
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chillproofing  agents,  propellants  (for  products  packed 
under  pressure  in  dispensing  cans),  drying  agents, 
and  antifoaming  agents,  are  examples  of  classes  not 
listed  above.  But  the  categories  discussed,  and  the 
individual  chemicals  named,  are  representative. 

Special  Classes  of  Additives: 

Pesticides  and  Coal-Tar  Colors 

The  new  amendment  does  not  cover  pesticides  used 
on  growing  crops,  or  coal-tar  colors  used  in  or  on 
foods,  l>ecause  these  substances  were  already  dealt 
with  by  other  special  provisions  of  the  law. 

Pesticides 

The  Miller  Amendment  of  1954  establishes  a  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  setting  of  safe  limits  or  “tolerances” 
for  residues  of  pesticides  which  may  remain  on  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  when  shipped.  FD.\  sets  these 
tolerances  based  upon  results  of  animal  tests  which 
the  iH'sticide  manufacturer  is  required  to  submit. 
There  must  also  lx*  ample  evidence  that  these  toler¬ 
ance  amounts  will  not  be  exceeded  when  the  prcxluct 
is  used  according  to  the  directions  on  its  lalx'l.  The 
pesticide  lalx*l  must  be  registered  with  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  that  Department  must 
certify  to  the  Fcxxl  and  Drug  .administration  that  the 
prfxluct  will  be  useful  in  agriculture. 

F(X)d  and  Drug  inspectors  make  spot  checks  on 
shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  obtain  samples 
which  are  tested  in  the  FD.\  lalM)ratories,  This  is  to 
make  sure  that  tolerances  are  not  Ixing  exceeded. 

Coal-Tar  Colors 

Synthetic  colors— called  coal-tar  colors  because  the\ 
were  originally  made  from  chemicals  obtained  from 
coal  tar— are  also  subject  to  a  special  provisioti  of 
the  law.  Every  such  color  must  lx*  on  a  list  of  colors 
regarded  by  FDA  as  “harmless  and  suitable  for  use”; 
and  ever>-  batch  of  the  color  made  must  lx*  tested 
for  purity  in  FD.'\  laboratories. 

Some  of  tbe  colors  originally  listed  as  “harmless” 
have  lx*en  found,  through  advances  in  .scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  to  pnxluce  injury  when  fed  to  animals  in  large 
amounts.  Some  of  the.se  c'olors  have  lx‘en  removed 
from  the  list  of  those  which  may  be  certified.  The 
Federal  Fo(xl,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  as  written* 
d(x*s  not  permit  “tolerances”  for  even  safe  amounts  of 
coal-tar  colors.  But  in  order  to  remove  a  color  from 
the  list  of  “harmless”  colors,  the  government  must 
show  that  the  color  is  not  harmless— and  the  testing  of 
all  of  these  colors  will  take  a  long  time.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  advcxated  a  change  in  the  law  to  bring 
colors  under  the  .same  type  of  control  no\N  existing 
for  other  chemical  food  additives. 

Label  Declaration  of  Food  Additives 

Most  cstnsumers  know  that  the  law  contains  a  gen¬ 
eral  retpiirement  that  finxl  ingredients  lx*  named  on 
the  lalx*l.  Many  of  the  chemicals  name*d  above  how¬ 
ever,  and  described  as  commonly  used,  will  not  1m* 
found  in  the  list  of  ingredients  on  labels  of  fotxls  and 
consumers  will  not  be  familiar  with  them. 

Why? 

(Continued  on  fHige  64) 


CO-ED 

33  W*«t  43iMl  St,,  N«w  York  3«,  N.  Y. 

Plca*e  enter  my  order  for  ______  subecriptioni  to  CO-ED*  to  begin  with 

the  first  issue  of  the  second  semester,  dated  February  If 60.  I  understand 
that  with  my  order  for  10  or  more  student  CO-ED  subscriptions,  1  raceira 
each  monthly  issue  of  Practical  Home  Economics  Teacher  Edition  of  CO-ED 
without  extra  charge. 

Q  Tentative  order  (may  be  revised) 

Q  Final  order  (bill  me  later) 


Name. 


School _  -  — 

School  Address _  ■ 

f'^ty  7m» _ State  ■ 

*CO-t’/)  tout  60t  prr  ttmdrm!  frr  triwri/cr  (4  iumts)  tri/6  mm  ordtT  for  S  or 
tHorr  toptrr  to  tkr  immtr  mddrru  Omr  to  iomr  coftrs  totU  om  fmlt-yrmr  tmtit  only, 
tl  S9  tmtk. 

134  P«k.  40  PNI 


From  CUTICURA 

D*^.  PH-20,  tox  64,  Molrosn,  ftlaaa. 

Q  I  can  use  __  free  copses  of  142  Yt'AYS  TO  BF.  POPULAR  folder,  for 
student  use  in  classroom  and  home. 

Name _ 

School _ 

A  ddress _ _ 

City _ Zone _ ..State  _ _ 

THIS  IS  A  LABEL— PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT 

253  Fob.  40  PHI 


Dosignarg  Fabrics-Buy-Mail 

423  Davis  St.  (PH  440)  Ivonatan,  III. 

Enclosed  is  11.00  for  my  Annual  Subscription.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  includes  fashion  fabric  folios,  fashion  newsletters, 
tewing  tips  and  pattern  suggestions. 

Check _ -  _  Money  Order  .  .  _ _ 

Name .  . .  ■  " 

Address . . —  .  ..  „  —  ■  . .  .  ..  — ....  — 

City _ Zosse _ State - 

144  Fob.  40  PHI 


LOW  IDUCATIONAL  PRICIS  ON 
NEW  OENIRAL  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES 
Portabla  AppliasK*  Onpt. 

Oonaral  Elactric  Company 
Soction  C132P,  RrMfaport  2,  Conn. 

Please  scBd  dm  laioru.  tico  on  the  t  •llowiag; 

New  Automatir  Tip-lop  Skillet 

(Mhcr  General  F.lertric  Portable  .Annliaiio  s  I  .Automatic  Saucepan,  Spray,  Sleaa 
and  Dry  Iron.  Steam  and  Dry  Iron.  Portable  Iron  Standard  Mixer.  Portable 
Mixer,  Automatic  Coffee  Makers,  .Automatic  GnII  and  WaflU'  Haker,  Toaattr, 
Toast-R-Oven.  KotiiMicrie-Ovea,  .Autumatic  Can  Dpener  ) 

I  understand  SPF.CI.A1-,  l/tW  F.ni'CATIt >N AL  PRICES  aant  iiM  are  for  a|M 
pliances  to  be  used  in  classrooms  and  drmooatratioM  only 

Namc^ _ — _ _ _ — - -  i*'*'* 

School  or  Organisation  . . .  . . ,  _ _ 

Addresa - - - - -  -  .  — 

_ /omr  ...  Stsls 

142  Fob.  40  PHI 
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CHOOSE  YOUR 
TEACHING  AIDS 

from  this  special 
business- sponsored 
teaching  aids 
section 

on  Audio-visual 
materials . . . 

CUT  OUT 
AND  MAIL 
YOUR  COUPONS 
TODAY 
TO: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


This  is  not  because  the  chemicals  are  being  clan¬ 
destinely  used  or  because  they  are  unsafe,  or  in  any 
way  undesirable.  And  it  is  not  because  of  any 
intent  to  conceal  the  fact  that  such  chemicals  are 
l>eing  used. 

One  important  reason  is  that  the  law  does  not  re- 
(juire  ingredient  declaration  on  the  lal)els  of  standard¬ 
ized  focxls— that  is,  foods  for  which  the  basic  ingredi¬ 
ents  are  set  by  regulation.  Such  a  regulation  is  called 
a  Definition  and  Standard  of  Identity,  and  has  the 
effect  of  law  in  fixing  the  composition  of  the  food. 
Consumers,  industry,  and  government  all  may  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  fact-finding  process  upon  which  the 
standard  is  based.  Only  safe  chemical  additives  have 
been  permitted  in  standardized  foods. 

Since  consumers  can  depend  upon  basic  composi¬ 
tion,  Congress  did  not  require  the  main  ingredients  of 
standardized  f(Kxls  to  Ik*  declared  on  the  labels, 
(ffowever,  if  the  standard  permits  optional  ingredi¬ 
ents,  the  standards  regulation  itself  may  require  the 
lain*!  declaration  of  such  optional  ingredients.)  The 
fo(Kls  for  which  standards  of  identity  have  been  set 
include  .several  types  of  bread  and  rolls,  flours,  ali¬ 
mentary  pastes,  cornmeal,  chocolate  and  chocolate 
products,  margarine,  evaporated  milk,  most  types  of 
chee.se,  tomato  ketchup,  and  many  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  A  numl>er  of  other  products,  such  as  car¬ 
bonated  beverages  and  ice  cream,  have  been  treated 
as  standardized  foods  for  labeling  purposes,  pending 
the  actual  setting  of  standards  for  them. 

One  other  e.xception  to  the  general  requirement  for 
label  declaration  of  ingredients  is  that  flavors,  spices, 
and  colors  do  not  have  to  Ik*  individually  named, 
but  may  be  listed  simply  as  flavors,  spices,  and  colors. 

.\nd  of  course  pesticide  chemicals  used  on  growing 
crops  do  not  have  to  be  declared. 

With  these  exc'eptions  (and  a  few  other  minor  ones) 
chemicals  used  in  foods  must  be  declared  on  labels, 
by  their  common  or  usual  names.  Frequently,  the 
chemical  name  is  the  only  “common  or  usual”  name. 
Chemical  names  for  even  the  most  harmless  additives 
often  appear  formidable  and  dangerous  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  simply  because  they  are  long  and  difficult  to 
pronounce.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
declaration  of  a  chemical  name  on  a  label  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  at  all  that  the  food  is  harmful  or  of  inferior 
quality.  After  all,  water  is  hydrogen  oxide  and  salt  is 
sodium  chloride  to  the  chemist! 

And  you  may  now  be  assured  that  if  the  chemical 
named  on  the  label  has  not  been  tested  for  safety, 
the  Footl  and  Drug  .Administration  can  do  something 
about  it.  There  is  a  law! 

‘Congress  is  currently  considering  an  amendment 
which  would  permit  the  establishing  of  a  safe  tol¬ 
erance  for  a  new  color  for  oranges.  This  new  color 
would  replace  the  color  formerly  used,  but  found  not 
to  be  strictly  “harmles.s”  as  originally  thought. 

The  illustrated  booklet.  What  Constimers  Shoidd 
Know  About  Food  Additives,  will  be  published  this 
month  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U,  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
Single  copies  15^;  25?  discount  on  orders  of  100. 
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HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  OF3^ttlfOiOcki0ii 
GOOD  and  EASY  COOK  BOOK 


Textile  Labeling  Law 

(Continued  from  imue  29) 

chain  synthetic  polyamides  derived  in  part  from  coal 
and  water. 

Properties:  Great  strength;  high  elasticity;  high  lus¬ 
ter;  quick  to  dry;  resistant  to  chemicals. 

.Some  Uses:  Hosiery;  lingerie;  dress  fabrics;  zipjx*r 
jackets;  auto  tires;  cordage  and  many  other  uses. 

Trade  Names:  Nylon  (Du  Pont,  American  Enka, 
Chemstrand);  1R('  Nylon  (Industrial  Rayon);  Capro- 
lan  (.Allied  Chemical). 


With  onW  of  10  or  moro  copfoa  of  "Good  and 
Easy,"  you  will  roeoiwe  your  own  daok  copy 
witMut  charto. 

Pina  as  sand  mo _ oomiao  of  Bat^ 

Crockar’a  Good  and  Easy  Cook  Book,  at  9.79 

rr  copy  plus  pootaga.  If  ordar  is  for  10  or  mora, 
will  racaiva  an  aatra  copy  FREE. 


(OlOEN  PKSS.  INC. 
Efacitieoat  OiwMM 
830  Stk  A««. 

Nta  York  20.  Noa  York 


School. 


AddrasL.. 


Rubber 

Man-made  fiber  composed  of  natural  or  synthetic 
rublx'r.  In  fabrics  rublxT  in  fine  strips  resembling  yarn 
is  usually  employed  as  a  core  around  which  cotton  or 
man-made  fiber  yarns  are  wrapped  to  create  a  highb 
elastic  yarn. 

Properties:  A  high  degree  of  stretch  and  recovery. 

Some  Uses:  Foundation  garments;  swimwear;  elas¬ 
tic  bands  to  provide  comfortable  snugness  in  a  wide 
range  of  underwear  and  outerwear  garments. 


iyaajOiockeA,  film  ■.■ndino  t.iBRAfiv 

%  *  '^1  Ganoral  MUIs,  Inc. , 9200  Wayzata  Blvd.,Minnaapolia26,Minn. 

y  t’laaaa  sand  followiiHl  filmstrip  for  fras  shoaring  on  ahort-tsrm 

^  \  loan  basia;  It!  ckaiea  data  2ad  ckaica  data 

O  BEAUTIFUL  CAKES  _  _ 


School. 


Addras) 


City - - - Zona _ 

□  I  wish  to. purchase  tha  filmstrip  at  $5.00  each 

1*5  Fab.  *0  FHI 


.State. 


Spandex 

Man-made  fiber  composed  largely  of  a  chemical 
substance  known  as  segmented  polyurethane. 

Properties:  Good  elongation;  excellent  recovery; 
good  flex  life;  gocxl  abrasion  resistanc-e  and  strength; 
impervious  to  bcKly  acids. 

Some  Uses:  Foundation  garments;  swimwear,  and 
other  garments  where  elasticity  is  desired. 


(3lOck£^ 

FILM  LIBRARY 

BETTY  CROCKER  FILM  LIBRARY 
9200  Wayzata  Blvd.,  Oapt.  PH  2-60 
Genaral  Mills,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  26,  Minnesota 
I  wish  to  show  tha  following  filmstripa  (on  free  short 
terra  loan  ham)  on  dates  indicated. 

1st  Chorea  Data  2iid  Cbeica  Oita 


Olefin 

Man-made  fiber  composed  largely  of  ethylene,  pro¬ 
pylene,  or  other  olefins  which  are  chemically  similar 
to  common  paraffin. 

Properties:  Good  abrasion  resistance;  extreme  light 
weight;  easily  cleaned. 

Some  Uses:  Seat  covers  for  autos,  outdoor  furniture; 
marine  ropes;  belts,  handbags,  shoe  fabrics. 


YEAST  BREADS 
MUFFINS 
.BATTER  BREADS 
BISCUITS 

.BEAUTIFUL  CAKES 
.FROSTINGS 

.CHIFFON  ANGEL  CAKES 
.COOKIES 


Vinal 

Man-made  fiber  composed  of  polyvinyl  alcohol  de¬ 
rived  from  limestone  and  coke. 

Properties:  Good  chemical  resistance;  low  affinity 
for  water;  resistant  also  to  fungi  and  mildew. 

Some  Uses:  Rainenrats;  swimsuits;  fishing  nets;  sur¬ 
gical  thread. 

Vinyon 

.Man-made  fiber  made  from  vinyl  chloride. 
Properties:  Go(k1  resistance  to  chemicals,  bacteria; 
un;iffected  by  water,  sunlight;  low  softening  point. 

Some  Uses:  For  heat  bonding  when  mixed  with  other 
filx*rs;  fishing  nets  and  lines;  industrial  filters. 

Metallic 

Man-made  fiber  composed  usually  of  aluminum  fila¬ 
ments  sandwiched  Ix'tween  plastic  materials  such  as 
acetate  butyrate  or  Mylar  polyester  film. 

Properties:  Bright  glitter;  available  in  gold,  silver, 
or  a  range  of  other  tints. 

(Continued  on  /rage  BH) 
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HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  OF'B^OiOckigni 
PICTURE  COOK  BOOK 


With  ordar  of  10  or  niora  Liooaalaaf  Taxt 
Edition  copies  you  will  racaiva  your  own 
desk  copy  without  charRa. 

Pleaaa  send  me _ _ooplas  of  tha 

Text  Edition  of  Betty  Crockaris  Picture 
Cook  B(x>k,  at  99. 1 1  par  copy  Includina 
postace.  If  ordar  is  for  18  or  more.  1  arill 
receive  an  extra  copy  FREE. 

Name _ 


McfiUf  HU  1011  Cl. 
ScbsolOipL 
330  West  42x9  Strsal 
New  York  38,  New  York 
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MANY  OF  THESE 
COUPONS  ARE 
exclusive  WITH 
PRACTICAL 
HOME 

ECONOMICS 
TEACHER 
EDITION  OF 
CO-ED  I 


BE  SURE 
TO  FILL  OUT 
EACH  COUPON 
COMPLETELY. 

Send  to: 

i»racti(:al  home  econoaiics 

TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42iifl  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Some  Uses:  As  a  decorative  yarn  in  women’s  and 
men’s  apparel;  in  home  furnishings  and  domestic 
fabrics. 

Glass 

Man-made  filK*r  obtained  by  melting  glass  and  ex¬ 
truding  the  molten  glass  in  fiht'r  and  continnons  fila¬ 
ment  form. 

Properties:  W’ill  not  burn;  non-absorlx*nt;  (jiiick  dry¬ 
ing;  resistant  to  rot,  mildew,  stretching,  and  shrinking. 

Some  Uses:  Draperies,  curtains,  electrical  insula¬ 
tion,  reinforcement  of  plastics  where  high  strength  is 
desired  such  as  lM)at  hulls,  fishing  rods. 

.\  .^O-page  pamphlet  of  rules  and  regulations,  in¬ 
cluding  full  text  of  the  Act,  is  available  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington  36,  D.  C. 
•Address  rerpiest  to  Mr.  Harvey  Hannah. 


Challenge  to  Guidance 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

the  .selective  .service  program  maintained  since  that 
war. 

Ecjually  critical  to  our  national  strength,  though  Ie.ss 
obvious,  is  family  life.  Traditionally  the  .American 
home  has  been  the  seedlx'd  of  our  democratic  faith. 
We  tlepeud  more  on  the  family  than  any  other  .social 
institution  for  inculcating  in  our  youth  and  transmit¬ 
ting  from  one  generation  to  the  next  those  attitudes, 
convictions,  ideals,  and  value  patterns  which  differ¬ 
entiate  onr  way  of  life  from  all  totalitarian  systems. 
Yet  despite  their  critical  significance  we  find  home  and 
family  seriously  jeopardized  by  an  alarmingly  high 
divorce  rate. 

Home  eeonoinists  in  all  their  various  professional 
fields  are  (U'dicated  to  the  preservation  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  .American  home  and  the  improvement  of  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  .American  people.  It  follows 
then  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  a  high  .stake  in 
insuring  an  adequate  supply  of  women  trained  in  this 
field. 

Guidance  services  in  our  high  schools  must  play  a 
central  role  in  any  measures  undertaken  to  increa.se 
the  output  of  graduates  from  the  various  fields  of 
specialization  within  university  schools  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  .And  the  services  of  guidance  workers  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  efforts  of  professional  home 
economists.  To  this  end.  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  offered: 

1.  Persons  interested  in  home  eeouomics  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  should  give  vigorous  support  to  programs  now 
under  way  for  strengthening  guidance  services  in 
.American  high  schools.  Former  President  Conant,  of 
Harvard  University,  in  his  proposal  for  strengthening 
secondary  education,  stresses  the  necessity  for  im¬ 
proving  .sch(M)l  guidance  services.  The  National  De- 
ftnse  Education  Act,  passed  by  the  8.5th  Congress, 
provides  funds  for  the  training  of  high  school  coun¬ 
selors  and  otherwise  improving  guidance  servict's  in 
the  public  .schools. 

.All  .such  undertaking  should  be  of  unusual  concern 
to  home  economists.  University  schools  of  home  eco- 
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nomics  have  traclitioiiully  drawn  a  large  share  of  their 
students  from  farm  and  rural  families  served  by  sec¬ 
ondary  sch(M)ls  too  small  to  be  able  to  afford  trained 
counselors  and  maintain  guidance  programs.  Nothing 
short  of  a  nationwide  program  of  school  c'onsolidation 
can  solve  this  problem  jjermanently.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  a  temporarv  remedy  which  has  proved  success¬ 
ful  in  at  least  one  midwestern  farm  state  has  l>een  to 
establish  count)  guidance  servic-es  through  which  one 
staff  of  counselors  has  Ireen  made  available  to  a  num- 
lH*r  of  small  high  sch(H)ls. 

2.  The  presence  of  guitlance  services  in  all  high 
schools,  however,  is  no  guarantee  that  home  econom¬ 
ics  will  lx*  aderjuately  served;  some  “counstding  of 
the  counselors”  will  often  lx*  needed.  Professional 
training  in  home  economics  is  concentrated  in  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  sclux)l  guidance  workers  are  educated  in 
other  types  of  high  institutions.  Thus,  far  too  many 
sch(X)l  t“Oimselors  have  little  first-hand  familiarity  with 
the  field  and  therefore  conceive  of  home  economics, 
even  at  the  collegiate  level,  as  "c(X)king  and  sewing.”  a 
trade  scIkh)!  type  ol  education  insufficiently  challeng¬ 
ing  to  young  vsomen  of  superior  ability. 

Sch(K)ls  of  home  economics  and  professional  asso¬ 
ciations  in  the  field  in  each  state  should  lx*  aggressive 
in  their  efforts  to  correct  this  condition  wherever  it 
exists.  Bulletins  containing  up-to-date  information 
about  career  opportunities  in  home  economics  should 
l)e  easily  accessible  to  counselors  and  students  alike  in 
all  high  sch(M)ls.  C'ounselor  trainers  in  sch(X)ls,  depart¬ 
ments,  and  college  of  education  should  be  consulted 
to  insure  that  home  ec-onomics  is  pr«)perly  represented 
in  occupational  information  courses. 

One  land-grant  university  sch(X)l  of  liome^'conomics 
is  currently  inviting  high  school  counselors  in  small 
groups  to  visit  the  campus  on  weekends  and  learn 
about  professional  home  economics  courses  by  con¬ 
ferring  with  professors,  visiting  laboratories,  class- 
r(K)ms  and -research  jirojects,  and  meeting  with  their 
own  former  students  studying  in  the  field. 

3.  W'hatever  success  is  achieved  in  strengthening 
the  formal  counseling  of  high  sch(x>l  girls  about  home 
«‘conomics  opportunities  should  be  supplemented  by 
practicing  home  economists.  For  example,  home 
demonstration  agents  in  their  4-11  Cdub  activities  have 
incomparable  opportunities  to  identify  girls  (pialifit-d 
to  succeed  in  imiversit\  home  cconomic-s  courses  and 
interest  these  girls  in  careers  in  the  field.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  .Agricidturc,  which  traditionally  frowns 
upon  recruiting  activities  by  extension  |x*rsonnel.  has 
indicated  its  iipproval  of  activities  undertaken  by 
home  economics  agents  in  many  states  to  increa.se  en¬ 
rollments  in  collcgj'  sch(M)ls  of  home  economics.  The 
large  numbers  of  vacant  home  demonstration  positions 
throughout  the  nation  are  jeopardizing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  major  extension  program. 

A  continued  decline  in  the  number  of  women 
trained  in  home  economics  can  have  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences  for  the  future  effectiveness  of  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  worthy  and  es.sential  professions.  The 
time  has  certainly  c-ome  to  undertake  vigorous  meas¬ 
ures  to  correct  the  situation. 
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TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  Wt'st  42iid  Street 
Nch  York  36,  New  York 


News  About 

Canadian  Home  Economists 

By  BEHY  KIRBY 

A  meeting  of  the  HEIB  Section  of  the  Canadian 
ffome  Economics  Association  was  held  in  Toronto  on 
November  2()th  to  discuss  the  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws.  V'erna  .McCallum,  National  C’hairman,  HEIB 
Section  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Peggy  Ware  of  Dudley,  Anderson  and  Yutzy 
in  New  York,  attended.  The  mt'eting  was  chaired  by 
Sally  Henry,  Chairman  of  the  HEIB  Section  assisted 
by  Joan  Fielden,  Vice-Chairman,  aiul  |ean  Eewster, 
Secretary -T  reasurer. 

Report  on  Japan 

Charlotte  Black,  Director  of  the  School  of  Home 
Economics.  University  of  British  Columbia,  spoke  at 
the  November  meeting  of  the  British  Columbia  Die¬ 
tetic  Association  on  her  experiences  in  japan.  Miss 
Black  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  around  the 
world. 

New  Staff  Members 

New  staff  members  at  the  University  of  .■Mlxata 
Home  Economics  Department  include  Dr.  Em- 

ftcij,  who  resignetl  five  years  ago  *is  dietitian  at  tin* 
University  of  .Mlierta  residence  to  study  at  Cornell 
for  her  master’s  and  Ph.D.  in  nutrition;  Miss  Ruth 
.\d<itus,  who  is  instructing  in  applied  arts  and  ad¬ 
vanced  clothing;  and  Erances  7.etcl,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  who  is  instructing  in 
textiles  and  clothing. 

,  Scholarship  Fund 

The  Calgary  Home  Economies  Association  has  re¬ 
cently  established  a  scholarship  fund— a  bur¬ 

sary  to  be  presented  each  \ear  to  a  high  school 
graduate  entering  a  school  or  faculty  of  household 
economics. 

From  Here  to  There 

Canadians  who  attended  the  annual  Food  Foium 
in  .New  York  were  Marjorie  Ehvood,  Margaret  C^arr, 
jean  Fewster,  Dorothy  .McKinnon,  .Marie  Holmes, 
Eileen  (Jampsall,  Phyliss  .\xford.  and  Betty  Kirby  of 
1'oronto  and  Margaret  Olivet  and  Frances  Little  of 
.Montreal. 

Yvoniic  Bland  has  returned  to  her  teaching  position 
at  Parkdale  Public  School,  Toronto,  after  spending  a 
year  at  the  Ciordon  Bleu  in  Paris. 

C.rcta  Wiener  has  been  appointed  home  economist 
lor  Swift  Canadian  C’ompany.  She  has  taken  over 
from  Mrs.  Ciiris  Rohh  who  resigned  to  Iwcoine  a  full 
time  homemaker. 

Carol  Kiiifi,  a  gradiuite  of  the  University  of  Win¬ 
nipeg,  has  lK*en  appointed  assistant  home  economist 
for  Canada  Packers.  Carol  replaces  Mamie  Khoury 
who  is  teaching  nutrition  at  tlie  Toronto  (General  Hos¬ 
pital. 

nuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.iiiiiiiii:iiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiii!iii'!iii  ‘ill  '!:!':uiiiiiiii:!  iiiiiiiiiikiiiiiiuiiiiiin 

Miss  Kirhy  is  a  home  economist  for  General  Foods 
Limited  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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Barbara  Compton  has  left  the  Canadian  Western 
Natural  Gas  Company  Home  Economics  Department 
to  teach  Household  Economics  in  northern  Alberta. 

Lillian  Miller,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  received  her  Ph.  D.  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  nutrition. 

Donna  Baxter,  formerly  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Home  Economics  Journal,  is  lecturing  in  the  School 
of  Home  Economics  at  the  University  of  Manitoba. 

Olfia  Rumen,  the  recipient  of  the  1959  British  Co- 
lumbia  Dietetic  .Association  scholarship,  is  interning 
at  the  Hoyal  Victoria  Hospital  in  Montreal. 

Aili  Heater  has  recently  been  appointetl  Home 
Economist  for  the  United  Gas  C'ompany  in  Hamilton. 

Georgia  Kortes  has  left  the  Ca)lonel  Belcher  Hos¬ 
pital  to  attend  the  University  of  .Alberta  where  she 
will  complete  her  Bachelor  of  Education  degree. 

Sorma  Forrester  has  left  her  position  at  the  Trail- 
Tadenac  Hospital,  Trail,  B.  C.,  to  leach  home  eco¬ 
nomics  at  a  high  scIuh)!  in  Vancouver. 

Gertrude  Scovil,  former  Director  of  Dietary  Service 
at  Shaughnessy  Hospital  in  Vancouver,  died  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6th,  1959. 

Madeleine  Theriault  has  left  Ste.  .Anne’s  Hospital  in 
Quebec  to  join  the  RC.AE.  Rejeanne  Rastien  has  re¬ 
turned  from  Paris  and  is  working  as  dietitian  at  Notre 
Dame  Hospital,  .Montreal. 

Jt’an  McEtcen  of  Vancouver  is  attending  the  (Cor¬ 
nell  School  of  Home  Economics. 

Antui  Christie  of  Dundas,  Ontario,  is  now  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Hobbs.  }ac(iueline  Dionne  of  the  Department 
of  Fisheries,  .Montreal,  is  now  Mrs.  |ac(]ueline  D* 
(irace.  Adcle  McEachern  of  Ottawa  is  now  M  rs.  Frank 
Upton.  Anne  Mclnttjre  of  Toronto  is  now  .Mrs.  John 
Thomas.  Florence  Fraser,  p.ist  pr<*siilent  of  the  E.  O.  .A. 
Home  Economics  Section  is  now  Mrs.  Florence 
Newby. 

Helen  McKerchner,  Director,  Home  Economics 
Services,  Ontario  Department  of  .Agriculture,  .ittended 
the  Tri-annual  Gonference  of  the  Associated  C^ountry- 
women  of  the  \N  orld  in  Edinborough. 

Marion  Wilkinson,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics  at  Northern  Technical  School  in 
Toronto,  spent  the  summer  in  Japan. 

Evelyn  McPhail,  Home  Economist  for  Salada- 
Shirriff- Horsey,  has  just  returned  from  Europe. 

Helen  Gaaen,  formerly  with  Baker  .Advertising 
.Agency  in  Toronto,  is  now  the  Canadian  Home  Econo¬ 
mist  for  Corning  Glass.  Denysc  Pesant  is  Hom<‘  Econo¬ 
mist  with  Baker  Advertising  .Agency.  Denyse  was 
formerly  with  the  Tea  (amucil. 

Phyliss  Taymore,  formerly  with  Swift  and  C.'ompany 
in  Chicago,  is  now  Director  of  Women’s  Services  with 
McGonnell  Eastman  .Advertising  .Agency  in  Toronto. 

Jerry  Hamil,  formerly  with  the  A’isiting  Home¬ 
maker’s  Association,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Milk  h’oundation. 

Edith  Stern  is  leaving  the  Weinlos  Clinic  in  Al- 
lx*rta  and  has  accepted  a  position  at  the  Hoyal  Vic¬ 
toria  Hospital  in  Montreal. 

Elaine  Found,  formerly  w  ith  the  Dairy  F(km1s  Serv- 
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! _ I 

fhnc  to  Design  Your  Otcn  Dress  Patterns,  Adele 
P.  Margolis,  288  pp.,  $4.95,  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Garden  City,  New  York. 

Excellent  information  is  given  for  making  original 
dress  patterns.  The  chapters  are  well  planned  so  that 
the  reader  can  master  each  step  Irefore  progressing 
to  more  difficult  lechuicpies.  .\11  techuitiues  are  shown 
clearly  in  sketches,  and  instructions  are  easy  to  follow. 

The  book  will  appeal  to  the  fashion  design  student 
and  to  the  woman  who  is  interested  in  designing 
her  own  dresses. 

Betty  Crocker's  GuUie  to  Easy  Entertainiufi,  176 
pages,  $1.00,  Golden  Press,  New  York. 

.\iu)ther  delightful  book  chock-full  of  ideas  and 
recipes  for  the  homemaker.  The  Ixiok  contains  help¬ 
ful  information  on  how  to  invite  people,  how  to  make 
guests  welcome  and  best  of  all,  how  to  cook  for 
company.  Kecipes  in  the  book  range  from  fpiick  meals 
made  with  prepared  foods  to  specialty  dishes.  Hand- 
.some  color  photographs  and  clever  sketches  add  to 
the  attractiveness  of  this  spiral-bound  book. 

The  Heinz  Handbook  of  Nutrition,  4'39  pp.,  $5.73, 
.McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 

.\n  up-to-date  reference  book  on  all  phases  of  human 
nutrition  from  the  basic  physiology  of  biochemistry  of 
food  intake  and  utilization  to  special  diets.  The  various 
chapters  cover  a  variety  of  subjects  from  infant  nutri¬ 
tion  to  post-operative  diets.  Particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  therapeutic  and  preventive  aspects  of 
nutrition  in  the  management  of  specific  diseases. 
Detailed  outlines  and  sample  menus  are  given  for  all 
accepted  therapeutic  diets. 

This  book  summarizes  ctirrent  information  in  a 
concise  manner.  It  does  not  dwell  on  redundant  his¬ 
toric  developments  and  avoids  speculation.  It  is  suit¬ 
able  as  a  textbook  in  university  courses  on  nutrition 
and  dietetics  and  in  schools  of  medicine  and  nursing. 

The  General  Foods  Kitcheti  Cookbook,  448  pp., 
Kegular  edition,  $4.95,  Deluxe  edition,  $7. .50,  Random 
Mouse,  New  York. 

This  is  more  than  a  cookbook,  it  is  a  complete  course 
in  home  entertaining  for  family  and  friends.  One  thou¬ 
sand  tested  and  approved  reci|x*s  are  presented  in  a 
unique  and  helpful  manner.  Complete  menus  are  given 
for  .300  meal  situations.  The  recipes  are  arranged  ac- 
c-ording  to  their  place  in  the  menu  rather  than  the 
usual  categories  of  beverages,  appetizers,  etc.  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  work  organization,  table  settings  and  deco¬ 
rations  are  given  in  a  very  readable  and  uncomplicated 
style. 

We  like  the  wide  variety  of  recipes  presented.  Some 
u.se  prepared  mixes  and  others  recommend  standard 
meth(Kls.  The  selection  is  not  limited  to  the  u.se  of 
ready-prepared  foods  or  to  the  products  of  the  CJeneral 
Foods  Kitchens.  The  book  is  attractively  illustrated 
with  sketches  and  handsome  four-color  photographs. 

The  Betty  Bissel  Book  of  Home  Cleaning,  Bissel, 
Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Special  price  to  teachers  is 
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25  copies  for  S5.00  plus  one  free  copy.  Editors  Note: 

A  precious  mention  of  this  hook  incorrectly  listed  its 
price  as  $5.00  a  single  copy  instead  of  25  for  $5.00. 

This  paperback  book  is  filled  with  information  on 
how  to  clean  the  house  and  its  furnishings.  There  is  a 
helpful  stain  removal  chart,  and  g(X)d  descriptions  of 
various  cleaning  aids  and  equipment.  There  are  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  care  of  floors,  rugs,  walls  and  ceilings,  win¬ 
dows,  draperies,  and  curtains.  The  cleaning  and  care 
problems  of  the  kitchen,  dining  room,  living  rfx)m,  the 
attic,  and  the  basement  are  thoroughly  discussed. 

Mmlern  Manners,  Etupiette  for  All  Occasions,  by 
Carolyn  Hagner  Shaw,  368  pp.,  $3.95,  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

All  information  on  social  procedure  is  prest'uted  in 
simple  (piestion  and  answer  form.  The  opening  section 
deals  with  the  social  problems  surrounding  the  three 
basic  events  in  life;  marriage,  birth,  and  death. 

The  second  section  covers  every-day  social  ameni¬ 
ties  such  as  introductions,  writing  letters  of  all  types, 
table  manners,  tipping,  and  eitquette  for  club  and 
church  members. 

Finally,  there  is  a  detailed  guide  to  all  kinds  of  en¬ 
tertaining  at  home  or  in  public  places. 

American  .Marriage,  A  Way  of  Life,  by  Huth  .Shonle 
Cavan,  498  pp.,  $5.25,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company, 
New  York. 

This  text  is  planned  primarily  for  college  courses  or 
informal  discussion  groups  of  young  adults.  Dating, 
choosing  a  mate,  engagement,  marriage,  and  living  to¬ 
gether  are  thoroughly  di.scus.sed.  Much  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  supported  by  recent  research  and  is  well  docu¬ 
mented. 

Iloiv  You  Look  and  Dress,  Third  Edition,  by  Byrta 
Carson,  398  pp.,  $4.36,  .McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York. 

.\ttractive  illustrations  and  np-to-date  information 
have  improved  this  textlxjok  for  Ireginning  stiulents  in 
clothing.  Fundamental  information  on  grcxrming,  cloth¬ 
ing  construction,  and  wardrobe  planning  is  given.  There 
are  go(xl  re.sources  listed.  The.se  include  lx)oks,  pam¬ 
phlets,  leaflets,  charts,  and  other  visual  aids. 

Kiplingcr.s  Family  Buying  Gtiide,  edited  by  .Arnold 
B.  Barach,  370  pp.,  $4.95,  Prentice-ffall,  lee.,  Engle- 
w(uxl  Cliffs,  New  Jersey. 

Succinct  advict*  on  purchasing  various  household 
g(xxls,  automobiles,  insurances,  drugs,  stocks,  and  mu¬ 
tual  funds  is  given  in  this  lx)ok.  Sufficient  information 
is  given  about  each  category,  but  lack  of  space  obvi¬ 
ously  prevents  a  great  deal  of  detail.  In  general  this  is 
a  helpful  book  for  the  adult  and  may  be  used  as  a  ref¬ 
erence  for  classrexim  use. 

Bonnie  Prudden’s  Fitness  Book,  94  pp.,  $2.95,  The 
Ronald  Press  Cloinpany,  New'  York. 

Contains  excellent  illustrations  and  directions  for 
body  exerci.ses  to  develop  physical  fitness.  The  author 
recommends  a  24-week  program  to  limlx*r  the  Ixxly 
and  achieve  general  well  being.  The  book  is  divided 
into  four  six-week  sessions  starting  with  simple  non- 
(Continued  on  fMge  72) 
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NEW  SALAD  MAKING  KIT... $3.50  VALUE 
—only  $2.00  and  9  Libby  labels! 


Mary  Hal*  Martin 

Dapartmant  of  Horn*  Economics 

Libby,  McNaill  A  Libby,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Please  send  me _ Libbv’s  Salad  Making  Oemonstra* 

tion  Kits  packed  with  Libby’s  famous  canned  Fruits, 
Tomato  Juice,  Sweet  Peas  and  Vienna  Sausage.  Also, 

please  send _ .copies  of  "The  Art  of  Salad  Making" 

leaflet  for  my  students. 

I  enclose  $ _ (check  or  money  order  payable  to 

Libby,  McNeill  A  Libby)  and _ Libby  labels.  ($2.00 

and  9  labels  from  any  Libby  canned  or  frozen  food 
product  for  each  kit.)  Offer  expires  December  31,  1960. 

. . . . . 

Schoat  mt  •rfanizaNe* _  ■■ 


Adciraw _ _  _ _ _ 

City - - - • _ Zona _  Stain  - 

204  Pab.  60  PHI 


CANNID  FOODS  ''SfnT'' 


Conswmar  Sarvica  Div.,  National  Canaan  Assodatlaa 
11M  30tli  St.  N.  W.,  Washioston  6,  D.  C. 

Pleaw  (cnd  me  free;  now  and  ravisad  educacional  materiali  about  canoed 
foods  for _ _ Kudenta. 


Name _  . 

School _ 

Ir.  HA 

H.S  CAilcctf 

Addrett 

City 

_ Zone _ State  .... 

224  Pob.  60  PHI 


O-Cbdar 

Dhr.  of  AmariaoH^Mariatta  Cn. 

2246  W.  49tb  Str^,  Ckkafo  «,  III. 

D 

Pleaic  tend  '  cana  of  Instant  Dri-Glo  at  the  tpecial  price  of  .11  each. 

.MY  CHECK  IS  ENCLOSED 


Name- 

SchooL 


Addresi- 
City - 


_Zone_ 


.State. 


236  Pab.  60  PHI 


Now  Toaching  Aids  For  Tho  Tablo'^^^ 

ONIIDA  SILVIKSMITHS,  Onaidn,  Naw  ToHt 

Please  send  me: 

^  **Bcaulv  Far  Vaar  Table”  by  Marian  Marsh,  liircclor  a(  Oacida  Table  Plannioc 
Service,  6-pare  nianaal  for  teachers  on  sterlinc,  silverplatc  and  staialese  llat- 
•  are  and  hollosmarc,  table  etionettr,  care  of  tableware  and  new  mclaraiDC 
dinnerware  by  Orcida. 

Q  Cooperative  prico^  on  silverware  or  atainleae  for  classroom  use. 

n  ]>etailcd  infornMtiaa  about  Oneida's  Tabie  Sarvica  Demnnetration  Kit  that  it  on 
loan. 
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Co-ed 

is  the  first  and  only 
niaf(azine  expressly 
designed  for  the 
home  economics  students 
in  your  classes. 

Each  issue  is  written 
to  appeal 

to  teen-age  interests  . . . 
each  specifically  prepared 
to  enrich  and  up-date 
the  homemaking  program 
in  junior  and  senior  high. 

Do  the  girls  in  your  class 
receive  each  issue? 

More  than  350,000  teen-age 
home  economics  students 
now  subscribe! 


Just  fill  out  coupons 
and  mail  them  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
33  West  42iid  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


taxing  exercises  to  more  difficult  routines.  There  are 
exercises  for  improving  posture,  limbering  muscles, 
and  improving  body  tone. 

The  iMtub  Cookbook,  by  Paula  Owen,  211  pp., 
$3.95,  Random  House,  New  York. 

A  fine  collection  of  recipes  all  featuring  lamb  as  an 
ingredient.  There  are  directions  for  using  the  less 
popular  cuts  such  as  the  shoulder,  shank,  and  neck  in 
tempting  dishes.  .•Mso  many  suggestions  for  using  left¬ 
over  lamb. 

The  Boys’  Cookbook,  by  Helen  Evans  Broun  and 
Philip  S.  Brown,  285  pp.,  $2.95,  Doubleday  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

This  is  a  book  for  teen-agers  interested  in  cooking 
for  the  gang  and  the  farnilv.  The  jargon  is  for  the 
young  crowd,  but  the  recipes  are  for  everyone.  Direc¬ 
tions  are  excellent  and  not  so  simplified  that  they  could 
be  irritating  to  the  adolescent  boy.  There  is  a  fine 
selection  from  snacks  and  sandwiches  to  desserts  and 
candy. 

Main  dishes  include  the  usual  spaghetti  and  ham¬ 
burger  dishes,  but  there  are  also  recipes  for  chipped 
lieef  in  sour  cream,  sauteed  kidneys,  baked  finnan 
haddie,  salmon  souffle,  and  many  other  specialties. 

The  Classic  French  Cuisine,  by  Joseph  Donon,  324 
pp.,  $5.00,  .Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York. 

A  good  collection  of  authentic  French  recipes  are 
featured.  Choice  dishes  have  been  selected  by  the 
author  to  represent  the  elaborate  menus  served  at 
world  famous  restaurants  and  private  homes.  However, 
the  recipes  are  not  overly  complicated.  Directions  are 
clearly  and  simpK  stated  and  ingredients  are  easib 
obtainable.  All  recipes  are  in  English  except  for  the 
titles  which  are  given  in  French  with  English  trans¬ 
lations  beneath  the  titles. 

Food,  the  1959  Yearbook  of  Agricidtiire,  736  pp., 
$2.25,  The  U.  S.  Department  of  .'\griculture.  ('opies 
may  be  ordered  from  the  Superintendent  ol  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Seventy-two  nutrition  experts  have  contributed  to 
this  book  which  is  packed  with  information  on  how  to 
eat  better  for  good  health.  Its  sixty-five  chapters  dis¬ 
cuss  weight  control,  food  energy,  vitamins,  proteins, 
amino  acids,  fats,  carbohydrates,  calories,  minerals, 
quality  in  food,  costs,  fads,  habits,  and  nutrition  pro¬ 
grams.  There  are  chapters  on  grades  of  meat,  eggs, 
and  fish;  freezing,  canning,  storing,  and  preparing 
foods  at  home;  food  plans  at  different  t'osts;  changes 
in  U.  S.  diets;  learning  and  teaching  good  eating 
habits;  school  lunches;  and  future  focnl  supplies  and 
needs. 

Correction 

In  the  Septeml>er  issue  we  reviewed  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  Building  Your  Life,  by  Judson  and  Mary 
Landis,  published  by  Prentice- Hall.  Our  review  stated 
that  the  reading  lists  had  not  been  updated,  .\fter 
careful  study  we  find  that  in  several  of  the  b(K)k  lists 
a  new  book  has  been  added  and  in  some  cases  the 
latest  copyright  of  a  book  that  appeared  in  the  first 
edition  is  now  given  in  the  sec-ond  edition. 
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Booklets 

Worth  Reading 

A  Guide  to  Modern  Cleaning  Methods,  The  Hoover 
C'ompany,  North  Canton,  Ohio.  Good  information  on 
removing  soil  with  vacuum  cleaners.  Discusses  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  soil,  home  cleaning  plans,  and  describes 
features  of  the  various  types  of  vacuum  cleaners  on 
the  market.  Prepared  especially  for  home  economics 
teachers  and  home  demonstration  agents. 

Handbook  of  Food  Prefxiration,  The  American  Home 
Economics  .\ss<Kiation,  Washington  9,  D.C.  Price 
.50  cents.  Basic  information  on  ingredients,  measuring, 
and  recipe  construction  is  given  in  this  valuable  book¬ 
let.  .Also,  go(Kl  material  on  fo(Kl  buying,  time  and 
temperature  reciuirements  for  various  foods.  Several 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  definition  of  various  fiHxl 
terms. 

Dainj  Hits,  The  Top  Six  Forms  of  Milk,  Extension 
Servic’e,  C^ollege  of  .Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana.  20  copies  or  less,  free.  Orders  of  more  than 
20  copies,  .5  cents  per  copy.  \’ery  clever  presentation 
of  information  on  six  forms  of  milk-nonfat  dry,  eva- 
l)orated,  sweetened  eondensed,  fluid  skim,  buttermilk, 
•md  sour  cream.  Succinct  descriptions  of  each  pniduct 
are  given  including  food  value,  cost,  uses,  storage, 
and  care.  Hecipes  are  also  featur<*d. 

Carpet  Ihojiun  Guide,  Ei.  I.  dul’onf  De.N’emouis  & 
Companv,  Textile  Fibers  .A-i  1047-1’,  Wilmington  9S, 
Delaware,  10  cents.  How  to  choo.se  the  right  carpet 
is  discussed  fully  in  this  colorful  guide.  Tips  on  colors, 
textures,  (piality,  and  carpet  care  are  given.  There  is  a 
section  which  tells  the  advantages  of  natural  and 
man-made  fibers  and  gives  easy-to-understand  f.icts 
on  Du  Pout’s  carpet  nvloii  libers. 

Figure  Perfect,  10  cents,  (a)i.set  and  Br.issiere  Coun¬ 
cil,  200  Madison  .Avenue,  .\ew  Aork  JO,  New  York. 

comprehensive  booklet  on  corsetry.  Contains  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  .select,  wear,  and  care  lor  found.itioii 
garments.  Includes  a  chart  on  ioundalioii  types  and 
detailed  information  on  fabrics  used  in  their  manu¬ 
facture. 

Let’s  Lxplore  Canned  Foods,  National  C.umers 
Association,  IbY'?  20th  Street,  N.W .,  W’ashingtou  0, 
D.  (;.  Free.  Pl.umed  for  junior  high  gr.ides  to  teach 
use  of  canned  foods.  Lots  of  good  im*nus  .uul  recipes 
that  will  appe.il  to  this  age  group. 

Know  Yonr  Canned  Foods,  .National  Canuers  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  ll'33  20th  Street  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
Free.  I’lanned  for  senior  high  .scIkmiI  teaching  require¬ 
ments.  Technical  information  on  can  sizes.  B.ickgromul 
material  on  care  of  canned  foods  and  history  of  can¬ 
ning.  .Also  menus  and  recipes.  In  addition,  the  .isso- 
ciation  has  updated  its  brochure  Of  Recipes  and  Can 
Sizes,  which  gives  (luiek  information  on  how-  to  specify 
the  size  can  or  jar  when  you  buy,  write  recipes,  or 
descrilR*  them  to  others. 

Picnic  Fare  for  Ampehere,  National  D.iiry  Council, 
11  North  Canal  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois.  10  cents 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


PEUON  COtPOtATION 

iM^r*  Stat*  Y«f«i  1,  N.  V. 

Without  coat  fciaiU)  Kwl  nc  lh«  followiBg: 

- CopNt  of  ‘’For  Tluit  Hicli-Prlco4  Look.” 

Thb  toldcr  iarladca  tb*  valuable  ‘‘Key  to  the  Lines  Beet  lor 
You”' — important  infonnatioa  in  a  very  useful  form. 

- Copki  of  “Pelloa  Pointora  (or  Soaoit  Sowini.” 

Thia  new  eight-page  brochure  incluHee  three  new  sewing  pro}ecta 
plus  the  oacs  that  already  have  proved  so  popular. 

- Copke  of  the  mvm  Sewing  GuMc  Wberl  ( Suggested  for  advanced 

studeats  only).  Includev  uses  for  new  .\II-Riaa  Pellon. 

With  any  of  the  above  material,,  a. demonatcation  act  of  Pellon  swatches  for  inatruo 
tionai  use  will  be  included. 

Teacher’s  Name_,^|_ _ _ _  _ _ 

School  or  Organisation _ - — 

School  or  Office  Ac.rfre—  _ _  — 

City  ■ .  .  7 one. 


.Stale - 

344  Polk.  *0  PNI 


Dir«<tor  of  Education 
Porsonoi  Products  Corporation 
Sox  6054-a,  Millkowx,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  the  following  free  material  on  DK-natruai  hygknc  from  the 
makers  of  .VfOnES.S^  Sanitary  Nankins  and  Belts  and  Teen-.Sge  by  Modete: 

I .  copies  ‘‘tirowing  Up  a^  Liking  It"  for  students 
.  one  “Educational  Portfolio  on  Menstrual  Hygiene”  (or  teachers 
—  JSmm  color  filmstrip  "Coafidcoce  Becauae  V  ou  Understand  .Menstrua¬ 

tion,”  for  all  girlx  14  and  older,  with  accompanying  Teacher's  Onide 
by  McGraw  Hill 


Circle  apaad  desired:  3i  t/J.  45,  7t  O  *u’'>  *•  keep) 

City - 

. .  ■  --  - 

(0§tr  good  only  ii-  U  S  M  end  CmmtJti) 


34S  P*h.  *0  PMt 


Director  of  Education 
Personal  Products  Corporation 

S«x  60S4.2,  iWlI  tewN,  N.  J. 

Please  tend  me  the  new  Ifimm.  color  film  for  girls  11  to  14.  "It's  Vonderful 
Being  A  Girl,”  on  free  loan.  Allow  fi  weeks  for  delivery. 

Date  Vanted -  Alt»rnst»  Date _  ■  - 


Nam«_. 


ScIwoL 


(pitmt  print) 

___Courte _ 


School  Addrerst^,. 
- - 


..State. 


good  tmly  in  U.S.A.  and  Csmda) 


344  Fwb.  40  FMI 


MISS  RIT 

1437  Wwst  fifiwrria  Strwwt 
l»4i«Mi|Mlia  4,  IndlaMi 

Please  send  me  _ — copies  of  the  new  Rit  Koine  decorating  booklet,  "This 
tc' the  House  that  3oior  Auilt.”  I  enclose  2fr  for  each  copy. 

:5‘' 

Name  ^ 


Street  or  R.D.. 
City _ 


No.  Pupils. 


Zone. 


^=_SiJte _ _ _  _ 

343  40  FM 


2^  Schonfold  A  Sons 

103  Hwatwr  Dwpt.  F-1,  N«w  Twrii  3.  N.  T. 

I  Sirs:  Please  send  am  your  bMutifully  illustrated  I960  catalog  containmg 
*  dozens  of  sttractrve  fine  :watche«  of  caclusivc  SCHENFELD  fabrics  and 
r  a  new  complete  M:ciax  of  fashion  suggestions  and  esciting  bridal  accessories. 


Teacher’s  Name. 


(PUnir  print) 


School  or  Organiz.  tkm. 


School  or  Office  A  idress,. 
Gty  .  _ _  - 


JZont- 


.Atste. 


344  Fob.  40  FMi 
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MANY  OF  THESE 
COUPONS  ARE 
exclusive  WITH 
PRACTICAL 
HOME 

ECONOMICS 
TEACHER 
EDITION  OF 
CO-EI)  I 


BE  SURE 
TO  FILL  OUT 
EACH  COUPON 
COMPLETELY. 

Send  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42ii(l  Street 
Nen  York  36,  New  York 


each.  A  collection  of  recipes  and  menu  suggestions 
for  outdoor  eating.  Foods  to  be  cooked  at  the  picnic 
or  prepared  ahead  at  home.  Ways  to  transport  perish¬ 
ables  and  hints  on  firemaking,  cooking,  and  camp 
site  cleaning  arc  included. 

Money  M(inaf>ement,  Your  Clothing,  Dollar,  Money 
Management  Institute  of  Household  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  1,  Illinois.  10  cents. 

An  excellent  detailed  booklet  on  wardrobe  planning, 
selection,  and  skillful  buying  techni<|nes.  Good  infor¬ 
mation  on  figure  types,  clothing  construction.  The 
feminine  wardrobe,  clothing  for  men  and  boys,  and 
infant  apparel  are  discus.sed  in  detail.  .Also  tips  on 
care  of  clothing  and  how  to  keep  them  always  at 
their  best  and  ready  to  wear. 

Off  to  a  Beautiful  Start,  Home  Service  Center, 
Scott  Paper  Company,  C'hester,  Penns\  Ivania.  Free. 

A  2()-page  booklet  of  g(H)d  grooming  hints  especially 
for  the  girl  in  her  early  teens.  Subjects  include  groom¬ 
ing  and  good  manners,  correct  diet,  cleanliness  habits, 
and  care  of  skin,  hair,  feet,  and  hands.  A  special 
section  is  devoted  to  lipstick  manners. 

Make  Yotir  Home  Your  Very  Otin,  I'lie  .Magee 
Carpet  Company,  295  Fifth  .Avenue,  New  York,  25 
cents  each.  Shows  room  arrangements,  color  schemes, 
and  types  of  carpets  to  go  with  various  room  settings. 

.A  divided  format  permits  the  reader  to  try  many 
combinations  of  color  schemes  to  achieve  the  one 
that  suits  her  taste  and  personality.  Twent\-two  re¬ 
productions  of  carpet  swatches  in  color  are  featured. 

Beds  Unlimited,  The  Harvard  .Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Department  D,  7619  Grand  .Avenue,  Cleveland 
4,  Ohio.  Single  copies  free.  This  is  a  helpful  booklet 
on  bedding  information  which  is  usually  hard  to  find 
in  textbooks  and  monthly  publications.  Complete  de¬ 
tails  on  head  lM)ards,  sizes  and  t\pes  of  frames, 
and  arrangements.  Does  not  include  information  on 
mattresses  or  linens. 

Chiquita  Banana’s  Cookbook,  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany,  Pier  3,  North  River,  New  York,  New  York. 

.A  revised  edition  of  the  favorite  banana  recipe  book. 
New  recipes  for  breakfast  treats,  beverages,  salads, 
sandwiches,  main  dishes,  and  desserts.  Bt'autiful  photo¬ 
graphs  and  many  clever  ideas  are  featured. 

My  40  Favorite  Recipes,  by  Mary  .Alden,  The 
Quaker  Oats  Company,  .Merchandise  .Mart  Plaza, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  .All  recipes  are  enriched  w  ith  Quaker 
Oats.  Many  delicious  foods  and  new  ideas  are  present¬ 
ed.  Nine  main  dishes  are  included.  Other  recipes  are 
devoted  to  cookies,  desserts,  breads,  and  breakfast 
foods. 

Pork  in  Your  Meals  (P.A  405),  Olfice  of  Information, 
U.S.  Department  of  .Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
Discusses  the  food  value  of  pork,  gives  hints  on  buying 
.md  storage.  Recipes  for  cooking  fresh  and  cured  pork 
are  varied  and  interesting.  Special  tips  on  freezing 
pork  prcKlucts  and  using  them  in  menu  planning  are 
included. 

Meal  Planning  Guide,  Pet  Milk  (amipany,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  GcK)d  information  on  the  basic  principles  of 
nutrition  and  wise  buying  in  planning  of  meals. 
Recipes  which  use  evaporated  milk  are  featured.  This 
company  also  offers  booklets  on  pies,  cookies,  cakes. 
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Teacher  Awards 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

of  my  daily  lesson  in  the  various  phases  we  were  work¬ 
ing  on.  The  girls  were  so  enthusiastic  about  Co-ed  that 
the  next  year  we  increased  our  subscription.  We  used 
two  days  each  month  to  go  through  the  magazine  and 
discuss  the  articles.  Often,  that  year,  we  used  the  party 
suggestions  and  recipes  for  our  “Extending  Hospitality” 
unit  in  tenth  grade. 

We  increased  our  subscription  again  this  year.  .After 
we  have  read  Co-ed  in  each  class  (7th  through  lOth), 

I  ask  the  girls  to  report  on  which  articles  interested 
them  most.  We  select  the  ones  most  pertinent  anil 
have  very  liveh  discussions.  Then  we  make  a  file  (like 
a  lihrar\  catalogue)  for  future  use.  Next  the  magazines 
are  sold  to  tfiose  who  want  them.  We  keep  two  on  file 
.mil  use  them  in  class  units  whenever  we  can.  They 
surely  have  helped  in  project  aids  and  in  creating 
variety  and  enthusiasm. 

1  don  t  believe  we’ve  ever  had  a  more  effective  aid 
than  the  Betty  (.'riK-ker  cook  hooks.  The  girls  uniler- 
stand  and  love  them.  We  send  tor  extra  sections  to  use 
in  ever\  baking  class.  In  many  ca.ses  parents  ask  for 
them,  too.  We  have  just  useil  the  cookie  section  for 
our  (diristmas  project  with  maikeil  success. 

The  grooming  sections  .ire  the  first  to  he  read,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  older  (ffth  and  lOth)  girls.  .As  a  whole, 
our  schiMil  really  is  improving  in  cleanliness,  neatness, 
.mil  attractiveness  since  we  have  stressed  griHiming. 
The  suggestions  in  Co-ed  have  helped  greatly.  “Fresh 
.IS  a  Flower”  (November  Co-ed  “(dun in  (amrse”)  in- 
spireil  an  excellent  bulletin  board  which  the  girls  en¬ 
joyed  and  admiri'il. 

“What  Next!”  “Here’s  How,”  and  “Be.mt\  Box”  are 
some  of  our  favorite  aids  for  both  group  and  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  surprising  thing  to  me  is  that  the  girls  read 
the  articles  alwa\s  before  the  stories.  They  seem  to  feel 
if  they  haven’t  time  for  everything  they’ll  take  the 
important  ones  first. 

We  thank  you  for  making  this  such  a  worthwhile 
magazine.  If  1  h.ul  no  textbooks  at  all,  I  could  almost 
make  Co-ed,  back  issues  and  current,  do  for  practicalK 
ever\  unit. 

When  my  student-teacher  came  this  fall,  many  girls 
.isked,  “How  soon  w  ill  Co-ed  come?  ”  Finally  she  asked 
me  what  Co-ed  meant.  After  we  h.ul  useil  it,  she  saiil 
she  was  glad  to  know  about  it  Ix'cause  she  could 
surely  use  it  in  her  teaching. 

Mrs.  Lnree  G.  Porter 
Woodward  Junior  High  ScIkhiI 
St.  George,  Utah 

With  Your  Editors 

{Contimwd  from  page  6) 

anniversary  broadcast,  WNYC>  stateil  that  her  pro¬ 
gram  “has  consistently  receiveil  more  m.iil  than  any 
other  series  we  have  broailcast.” 

W'e  are  happy  to  announce  a  new  (!anailian  cor- 
lespondent.  She  is  Miss  Betty  Kirby,  home  economist 
for  General  Fowls  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario,  C.’anaila. 
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Sing«r  Sowing  Machin*  Co.,  fducational  D«pt. 

149  Iroariway,  N*w  Y*rk  4,  N.  Y. 

PIea»«  tend  FREE  BROCHURE 

"SINGER  SLANT  NEEDLE  SERIES”  D 

Attractive  brochure  illustrating  the  latest  SINGER  Sewing  Machine  and 
Cabinets. 


fOfrr  good  im  V.5.A.  only) 


26«  *0  RHi 


Carving  Hints  for  Host  and  Hostoss 

Please  Kod  Be.  (rcc,  Martha  Logan's  new  24-pa(e  booklet. 
"The  Host  and  Hostess  Cook  and  Carve  Swift's  Premium  Meats 
and  Poeltrr  ”  Inclnded  art  step-by-step  poimers  on  rarviag  and 
selcrIioD  of  carving  tools,  plus  hints  on  cooking  meats  and 
poultry.  Offer  good  ia  U.S  A.  only  Addresa: 

MIARTNA  LOOAN 
SWIFT  A  COMPANY 
•ox  2021,  Chica«o  9,  III. 


Jsta 
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spociol  offor  to  homo  oconomists 

SWING.  A-WAY  MAlAJFACTUtlNO  CO.  •  4100  BCCK  AVI.  •  ST.  LOUIS  14,  MO. 

Flooso  tond  propoi.d _ Mognotie  Coo  Oponors  at  $2.39  •ock 

Chock  color  proForoocoi  Hod  Q  Whito  Q  Yollow  Q 
n  Sond  cotolog  of  comploto  SWING-A-WAY  lino  with  prkos  ovoiloblo  ot 
domoAStrotion  disco>.ints.  Totol  amount  anclosed  *  No  C.  O.  O.'t  PLEAS!  I 


2/4  Foo.  OO  PHI 


Tompox  incor^rotod,  i6i  i.  42mI  st.,  n.  y.  17,  n.y.  (PV2o-a) 

Please  send  me  the  free  material:  "From  Fiction  to  Fact,”  a  teacher’s  guide; 
A  companion  booklet  for  students;  "On  Becoming  a  Woman,"  a  160  page  book 
dealing  with  adotescent  interests  and  problems:  Order  card  for  free  additional 
supply  of  the  above. 


SHIPPING  LABEL— PLEASE  PRINT 


Teacher’s  Namc___ 
Shool  or  Drgaoiiali 


School  or  Oficc  Addr 
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Practical  Homo  Economics 
Edition  of  Co-od 

33  Woat  43Rti  St.,  Now  York  36,  N.  Y, 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Prncticnl  Homr  Economici  Edition  of  Coti, 
for  the  term  checked  below.  My  Prntticsl  subscription  entitles  me  to  a  free 
bound-in  copy  of  each  monthly  issue  of  Co-*d.  ^ 

□  One  Year  ($1.00).  □  Two  Years  (ft.64).  Q  Payment  Enclosed. 

□  Send  Bill  Later. 

Name 

fpfeese  print ) 
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NOW 

is  the  time 
to  order 
your 

TEACHING  AIDS 

Just  fill  out 
fhe  coupons  offering 
the  material 
you  would  like 
and  mail  today  to: 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 
42ii(l  Street 

Nen  York  36,  New  York 


News  of  Textiles, 

Fashions,  Grooming 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

It  is  recommended  especially  for  pimples,  black¬ 
heads,  cuts,  burns,  rashes,  sunburn,  insect  bites,  and 
other  minor  skin  irritations.  A  one-and-a-half-ounce 
tube  sells  for  98  cents  (no  Federal  tax). 

Change  in  Coat  Interlinings 

Warm  cars  and  lighter  weight  winter  coats  have  en¬ 
couraged  the  development  of  new,  and  adaptations  of 
old,  interlining  fabrics. 

Esther  Sieman,  clothing  .specialist  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  says  that  the  aluminum-hacked  lining  fab¬ 
rics  have  disappointed  many  buyers,  .\lthough  the 
aluminum  coaling  does  reflect  body  heat,  it  also  con¬ 
ducts  body  heat  off  when  the  fabric  touches  the  body. 

It  is  more  .satisfactory  in  a  loosely  fitting  garment  than 
in  a  fitted  style.  Regardless  of  the  style,  a  coat  with 
this  type  of  lining  should  Im*  of  a  heavy,  tweedy,  or 
well-napi)ed  outer  fabric  to  act  as  an  insulation. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactor\  interlinings  in  today’s 
light-weight  coats  is  the  napped-back  fabric.  It  is  an 
excellent  insulator  liecau.se  it  traps  a  lot  of  air. 

Originally  wool  was  used  almost  exclusively.  Now  a 
synthetic,  .\crilan,  is  proving  .satisfactory. 

Quilted  linings  with  synthetic  foam  are  also  good. 
However,  quilted  linings  with  foam  rubber  do  not  dry 
successfully. 

.Ml  linings  need  a  pleat  or  t>ick  at  the  center  back 
neckline  to  prevent  the  lining  from  pulling  or  tearing 
across  the  shoulders. 

New  Orion  Fiber 

On  Pont  is  producing  a  new  form  of  Orion  which 
has  an  important  characteristic— reversible  crimp.  They 
have  named  the  new  filx'r  Orion  21.  It  was  engineered 
for  special  needs  and  permits  production  of  a  wide 
range  of  new  textures. 

It  will  be  used  by  the  knitting  industry  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  lie  popular  in  sweaters.  The  new  fiber  gives 
a  high  bulk  or  “loft”  to  the  yarn.  Crimp  also  serv'es  the 
important  function  of  maintaining  air  spaces  Iretween 
the  filx'rs  and  the  yarns.  The  pre.sence  or  absence  of 
these  air  spaces  determines  to  a  large  extent  the  warmth 
or  coolness  of  a  garment.  Where  desired  for  winter 
weight  garments,  the  reversible  crimp  of  this  filx?r 
makes  possible  warmth  with  light  weight.  The  energy 
of  the  re-crimping  action  maintains  these  vital  air 
spaces  and  gives  the  garment  bulk. 

It  is  claimed  that  Orion  21  gives  a  “liveliness”  to  a 
garment  w'hich  provides  a  built-in  means  by  which  its 
appearance  is  renewed  with  every  washing  or  dry 
cleaning.  The  cnerg>’  of  the  re-crimping  action,  as  the 
garment  dries,  literally  “works”  the  fabric  surface  to 
restore  its  original  unmussed  appearance. 

The  new'  fiber  offers  advantages  for  hand  knitters. 
It  is  said  that  better  stitch  formation  and  pattern  uni¬ 
formity  are  possible  because  of  the  filx*r’s  elasticity, 
comfort,  and  washability,  without  danger  of  shrinkage. 
The.se  qualities  have  long  been  sought  for  this  use. 
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Dear  Co-ed; 

Keed  help  finding  JC2S£ 

lors  getting  alo°6 

«.e  «*«“”*“* 

(„  ..U) 

„e.«..  ewe 

»  eo. 

.  eoUee.  -  cereer, 

.^ee  eet”  “>“«’ 

ing  your  twodsi 

._  CO-ED  thlB 
Coming  up  io 

..e- eo 

,„„tloa.,  eeeeeetwe'  “  '''^' 

,„1,.  »M  of  youf  P'-*^”- 

„f  u..  lew‘ 

-  Vaster  outf 11) • • • 
Ideas  for  your  Easte 

^.ueCooh.s  Tours  and  visits 

,0  unusual  places. .  .n«re  "J<u» 

«  «here  you  can  sound 
Sessions  vhere 

off  on  vital  topics: 

to  .  .ooeerful 

.pyfoe.  -e  toot  to  CO-KP - 

«.t 

inspiration:  Chech  with  your 

„„o.xtoo«to-e.— 
subscription  is  lu  for  the  res 

of  the  year: 

Sincere  ly» 

Co-ed 


Oe^f  fiMeher: 


We  wanted  you  to  see  the  letter  we’ve 

written  to  your  students  in  this  issue  of  CO-ED, 
page  60.  Perhaps  you’d  like  to  add  to  it  some  of 
your  thoughts  when  you  talk  to  your  classes. 
Actually  the  message  is  for  you,  too. 

It’s  a  preview  of  CO-ED’s  special  features 
for  spring  —  a  reminder  of  all  the  things  CO-ED 
means  to  your  teen-age  girls  .  .  .  and  of  the 

help  it  brings  xjou  in  the  classroom  each  month. 
If  you  haven’t  yet  ordered  CO-ED  for 

next  semester,  this  is  a  reminder  to 
renew  your  subscription  today!  Just  sign  the 
special  IBM  renewal  card  we’ve  sent  you 
and  drop  it  in  the  mail.  Then  you  and  your 
girls  can  look  forward  to  enjoying  CO-ED  every 
month  from  now  until  May! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Co-od 

33  WEST  43  STfteCT.  NEW  VOMK  36.  N.  V. 
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When  you’re 


New  techniques  in  teaching  nutrition  include  occasional  teacher-student 
lunchtimes  together,  to  obtain  information  about  eating  habits.  In  the 
relaxed,  casual  atmosphere  of  the  school  lunchroom,  questions  may  be 
raised  which  might  not  ordinarily  enter  classroom  discussion.  Some  of 
those  questions  may  be  about  the  soft  drinks  you’re  enjoying  with  your 
meal.  This  provides  an  ideal  opportunity  to  discuss  the  benefits  of 
bottled  carbonated  beverages. 


They  provide  energy  (100  calories  per  8  ounces),  help  restore  body  fluid 
balance,  stimulate  appetite  and  digestion.  And,  of  course,  they  satisfy 
thirst  with  purity  assured.  Equally  important,  bottled  carbonated  bev¬ 
erages  otter  taste-tempting  flavor  and  fun  for  all. 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

I  he  National  Avsociation  of  the  Bottled  Soft  Drink  lndu.str>' 

Mg  A  non-profit  association  of  manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks,  with  members  in 

iiiK  every  state.  Its  purpose:  To  improve  production  and  distribution  meth^s  through  educa- 

fUS  research  .  . .  and  to  promote  better  understanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 

‘"a’  ^  rjy'  For  Classroom  Use,  and  Your  Own  Enlightenment,  See  Booklet  Offer  in  Coupon  Section 


TEACHER  S  MANUAL 

A  professional  lesson  plan  contain¬ 
ing  authoritative  information  on 
the  basics  of  infant  nutrition. 
Subjects  include: 

•  Dietary  Allowance  Breakdown 

•  Daily  Food  Plan 

•  Composition  of  Milks 

•  Supplementary  Foods 

•  Junior  Foods 

•  Mealtime  Psychology 

•  Feeding  Techniques 

•  Advantages  of  Baby  Foods 


UP-TO-DATE!  COMPREHENSIVE! 


Gerber  Free  Teaching  Aids 
on  Infant  Nutrition 


n  if 

Irnfirt 


For  free  copies  of  these  modernized  Gerber 
Teaching  Aids,  see  coupon  section  of  this 
magazine. 


STUDENT'S  LEAFLET 

An  excellent  reference  source  on 
infant  nutrition  for  student  home 
study.  Subjects  include: 

•  Principles  of  Infant  Feeding 

•  Daily  Dietary  Requirements 

•  Foods  for  Infants 

•  Establishing  Good  Food  Habits 

•  Foods  for  Toddlers 

•  Sample  Menu  Patterns 

•  Adventuring  in  Infant  Feeding 


Babies  are  our  business 

. . .  our  only  business! 


FREMONT.  MICHIGAN 


